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FINISHED LARKS get set to fly high, but the happiness may be short- 
lived. Lingering steel strike is beginning to give Detroit the willies. 


Detroit Gets That Run-Down Feeling 
As Steel Inventories Begin to Droop 


Detroit—The tightening squeeze of the steel strike began hurt- 
ing its biggest customer—the auto industry—last week. 

Automakers, who considered themselves virtually impregnable 
at the start of the walkout, insisted they were not ready to yell 


Congress Continues Its 
Study of New Inflation 


Washington— The Congres- 
sional Joint Economic Commit- 
tee has come up with an inflation 
theory that sweeps aside the tra- 
ditional “‘cost-push” and “de- 
mand-pull” concepts. This “new 
look” at the cause of rising prices 
pins the blame for inflation that 
led off the 1957-’58 recession on 
a free wheeling capital spending 
boom and the sharp rise in over- 
head costs preceding the down- 
turn. 

The committee, reaching the 

(Turn to page 4, column 4) 


“uncle.” But the initial burst of 
accessory and parts manufacturer 
shutdowns and cutbacks put au- 
tos on the verge of becoming the 
first major industrywide casualty 
of the steel shortage. 

General Motors admitted it 
was hard hit. The big automaker 
was reported to be ready to be- 
gin mid-October shutdowns in its 
Chevrolet division. Other auto- 
makers claimed they were good 
until November, but increasing 
urgency was apparent. 

Officials for Detroit auto man- 
ufacturers admitted a woeful un- 
derestimation of the strike dura- 
tion. Filling of dealer pipelines 
with cars and trucks was as- 

(Turn to page 28, column 1) 
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Coming Up Roses 


The picture painted by most of our leading industrial and 
government business forecasters is unusually rosy. 

Even with the usual steel strike qualifiers, they are predicting 
bigger and better industrial buying schedules ahead for the tail 
end of 1959 and on into 1960 (see story above). 


The forecasters are daubing in the future with broad strokes, 
of course. Working out many of the details will be rough. 

@ Inventory planning. This will remain a No. | problem. Steel 
buyers will find metal supplies a major headache for months 


following a strike settlement. 


Continuing production pressures 


will complicate things considerably. 
© Business financing. This is tied closely with inventory plan- 
ning, adding an additional cost factor that must be taken into 


consideration in many situations. 


(Turn to page 27, column 1) 


Once Steel Squabble Ends, Experts 
Foresee Leap to $510-Billion G.NLP. 


Output, Profits, Wages, Inventory Headed Up; 
Demand-Supply Takes a Long, Leisurely Holiday 


New York—As the steel strike droned on toward 
the rest of the business world was rarin’ 


week, 


its twelfth 


to go. A speedy 


settlement probably will kick off the biggest production binge in 


our history. 


So said almost every businessman, 


government expert, and econo- 


mist polled in a PURCHASING WEEK survey. 
Assuming a steel agreement sometime in October, these experts 


see the business picture shaping 
up something like this: 

© Output—cCurrent production 
losses will be made up by late 
autumn. There is almost unani- 
mous opinion that 1960 will be 
better than 1959—with produc- 
tion continuing to rise right 
through the year. 

®@ Profits—The experts look 
for profits to drift up until mid- 
60, but at nothing like the rapid 
pace of the past 15 months. After 
that, the situation is cloudy. 
There probably will be flattening 
out and maybe a setback before 
year end. 

@ Wages—tThese are rising 
sharply, though still not yet as 
fast as productivity. As they con- 
tinue to go up they're bound to 
have an effect on costs and this 
means tighter profit margins. 

@ Inventory—Buying in non- 
steel items is expected to increase. 
Though again not at previous 
rates. The President’s advisors 
figure there’s still room to build 
stocks, that inventories are lower 
than they might be. 

The big inventory stumbling 

(Turn to page 28, column 4) 


No Plastics Bargains 


From Overseas, But 
Heres What Goes On 


New York—vU.S. purchasing 
agents won't find many plastic 
bargains overseas. PURCHASING 
WEEK’s roundup of plastic devel- 
opments (page 15) surveyed 
companies in England, Germany, 
Italy, France, Russia, Holland, 
and Japan. Results indicated that 
for the most part these countries 
lag behind the U.S. in technical 
developments, but some impor- 
tant discoveries have come here 
from across the ocean. 

Two factors hold down plas- 
tics raw material imports: 
@The U.S. has high tariff bar- 
riers. Duty from England runs 
33% plus 4¢ ad valorem 
® Most foreign firms either have 
U.S. subsidiaries making the 
same products or have working 
agreements with U. S. companies 
that prohibit exporting here. 

Although most countries lag 
behind the U.S. when it comes 
to basic technology, they have 
come up with many innovations 
on the application side. 

For a detailed analysis of the 
plastics world turn to page 15. 


lke Confident He ll 
Balance Budget, 
Have a Surplus 


Washington—President Eisen- 
hower confidently expects to nail 
down another plank in his anti- 
inflation platform by ending up 
with a balanced budget for the 
current fiscal year ending next 
June 30. 

What would put the budget 
into the black is the unexpected 
strength of the business boom, 
bringing in greater revenues than 
anticipated when the budget was 
first sent to Congress. 

Despite earlier scoffing at his 
balanced budget chances, the 
“midyear review” of the budget 
put out last week forecasts the 
government winding up with a 
$100 million surplus for the fis- 
cal year. And officials say this 
is a conservative estimate, the 
surplus could go higher. 

The budget review is a tra- 
ditional affair, put out after Con- 
gress adjourns. What it predicts 
is total federal spending of $78.9 
billion this fiscal year and tax 
receipts amounting to $79 bil- 
lion. 

Rather than just an exercise 
in federal bookkeeping, the re- 
view is awaited keenly because 
of the underlying economic as- 
sumptions that go into the esti- 
mates. For obviously, taxes col- 
lected are one of the best indica- 
tions of business expectations. 

Budget Director Stans in as- 

(Turn to page 28, column 3) 


Purchasing Agent 
ls Main Target, 
Marketers Agree 


New York—The purchasing 
executive is emerging as a “vital 
factor” in current selling goals— 
the main target of major sales 
and marketing plans. 

This was spotlighted at the an- 
nual marketing conference of the 
National Industrial Conference 
Board here Sept. 16-18. 

Sales and marketing executive 
at the conference told PURCHAS 
ING WEEK: 

@ The growing stature of the 
purchasing executive has forced 
sales and marketing programs to 
take on a new dimension—‘sell- 
ing on a management level.” 


@With more _ technically- 
trained men now in the purchas- 
ing job, salesmen must be “prod- 
uct and material experts.” 

® Sales training programs have 
undergone broad new changes to 
assure that today’s salesman is an 
“expert.” 

® “Backdoor selling” has been 
all but eliminated in 99% of in- 
dustry. 

“This professional rise on the 
part of the purchasing executive 
has forced us to make substantial 
changes in our sales and market- 
ing planning,” declared Robert L. 
Boyd, vice president-marketing 
for the American Sterilizer Co., 
Erie, Pa. 

“The biggest change has been 
that we now have to present 
economic and sufficient reasons 
to the purchasing man in order to 
interest him in our product. We 
have to show him the benefits his 
company will gain. 

“In other words,” Boyd con- 
tinued, “he’s up to date on most 
of the products that are on the 
market and he’s well informed as 
to the cost picture and the profit 
picture of his own company. We, 

(Turn to page 27, column 3) 


Fi ve Quick Wa ys to Save More Time 


RAY JOSEPHS 


Ray Josephs, of neces- 

sity, knows 

Purchasing Week how to Save 

1d Seay \mmme time. As a top- 

ie) ,amee notch journal- 

ist, consultant, 

writer, traveler, and correspond- 

ent, his time is of the essence. 

His candid and helpful sugges- 

tions (see pp. 16-18) will help 

you cut wasted effort on your job 
and boost your efficiency. 

His five major points are: de- 
fine executive function, plan 
ahead, delegate authority, solve 
communication problems, use 
salesmen’s talents. 

Mr. Josephs lists specific addi- 
tional pointers on making the 
most of your day. 
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METALS 


Pig iron, Bessemer, Pitts. gross ton 

Pig iron, basic, valley, gross ten 

Steel, billets, Pitts. net ton 

Steel, structural shapes, Pitts., cwt 

Steel, structural shapes, Los Angeles, cwt 


Steel, bars, del., Phila., cewt 

Steel, bars, Pitts., cwt 

Steel, plates, Chicago, ewt 

Steel scrap, #1 heavy, del. Pitts., gross ton 
Steel scrap, #1 heavy, del. Cleve., gross ton 
Steel scrap, #1 heavy, del. Chicago, gross ton 
Aluminum, pig, lb 

Secondary aluminum, #380 lb 239 
Copper, electrolytic, wire bars, refinery, lb 305 
Copper scrap, #2, smelters price, lb 24: 25 
Lead, common, N.Y., Ali 8 
Nickel, electrolytic, producers, lb ‘ 14 
Nickel, electrolytic, dealers, lb 7 .74 
Tin, Straits, N.Y. lb , 1.026 
Zinc, Prime West, East St. Louis, lb Ai Jl 


FUELS 

Fuel oil #6 or Bunker C, Gulf, bbl 

Fuel oil #6 or Bunker C, N.Y. barge, bbl 
Heavy fuel, PS 400, Los Angeles, rack, bbl At 2.15 
LP-Gas, Propane, Okla. tank cars, gal 0! 05 
Gasoline, 91 oct. reg, Chicago, tank car, gal Ali 12 
Gasoline, 84 oct. reg, Los Angeles, rack, gal 112 
Kerosene, Gulf, Cargoes, gal 084 
Heating oil #2, Chicago, bulk, gal 091 


CHEMICALS 

Ammonia, anhydrozs, refrigeration, tanks, ton 

Benzene, petroleum, tanks, Houston, gal 

Caustic soda, 76% solid, drums, carlots, cwt 

Coconut, oil, inedible, crude, tanks, N.Y. lb 

Glycerine, synthetic, tanks, lb 

Linseed oil, raw, in drums, carlots, lb 

Phthalic anhydride, tanks, lb 

Polyethylene resin, high pressure molding, carlots, lb 35 ode 
Rosin, W.G. grade, carlots, fob N.Y. cwt 10.90 10.50 
Shellac, T.N., N.Y. Ib 31 31 
Soda ash, 58%, light, carlots, cwt 1.55 1.55 
Sulfur, crude, b long ton 23.50 23.50 
Sulfuric acid, 66° commercial, tanks, ton 22.35 22.35 
Tallow, inedible, fancy, tank cars, N.Y. lb 064 064 
Titanium dioxide, anatase, reg. carlets, lb .255 255 


PAPER 
Book peper, A grade, Eng finish, Untrimmed, carlots, 


Bond peper, #1 sulfite, water marked 20 lb, carton lots, 
CW 


Sept. 23 Sept. 16 


67.00 67.00 
66.00 66.00 
80.00 80.00 
5.50 5.50 
6.20 6.20 
5.975 5.975 
5.675 5.675 
5.30 5.30 
38.00 38.00 
38.50 38.00 
40.00 40.00 
247 247 


2.00 
2.37 


17.20 17.20 


25.20 25.20 
Chipboard, del. N.Y., carlots, ton 

Wrapping paper, std, Kraft, basis wt. 50 lb rolls 
Gummed sealing tape, #2, 60 lb basis, 600 ft. bundle 
Old corrugated boxes, dealers, Chicago, ton 


BUILDING MATERIALS: 

Cement, Portland, bulk carlots, fob New Orleans, bbl 
Cement, Portland, bulk carlots, fob N.Y., bbl 
Southern pine lumber, 2x4, s4s, trucklots, fob N.Y., 


95.00 
9.00 
6.30 

21.00 


95.00 
9.00 
6.30 

21.00 


3.65 
4.18 
127.00 


3.65 
4.18 
127.00 


mftbm 
Douglas fir lumber, 2x4, s4s, carlots, fob Chicago, 
mftbm 


Douglas fir lumber, 2x4, 54s, carlots, fob Toronto, mftbm 141.00 


TEXTILES 

Burlap, 10 oz, 40”, N.Y. yd 10 
Cotton, middling, 1”, NY. lb 329 
Printeloth, 39”, 80x80, N.Y., spot, yd 195 
Rayon twill, 4014”, 92 x 62, N.Y., yd. 26 
Wool tops, N.Y., lb. 1.605 


HIDES AND RUBBER 
Hides, cow, light native, packers, Chicago, lb. 
Rubber, #1 std ribbed smoked sheets, N. Y., lb 


+ Source: Petroleum Week 


108.00 112.00 
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Price Perspective 


Don’t Underestimate Competition 


Don’t underestimate the anti-inflationary power of competition. 

Time and time again in recent weeks, major firms have posted cuts to meet com- 
petition—both within their industry and among rival industries. 

Here are some of the general factors behind this re-emergence of competition as 
a force in the current business picture: 

@ Ample supplies—The current period is one of the few times in our history 
where a boom has been accompanied by ample supplies. These supplies make for a 
competitive market—and blunt the price-boosting effect of rising demand. 

@ Foreign competition—I mported goods are being offered in quality and quantity 

and at good buys. The result has been sharper over-all competition. 

© Technology—New discoveries and new processes also have tended to bolster 
competition. They make for increasing substitutions among products—and hence 
more sellers competing for your dollar. 


Last week’s 4-5¢ a Ib. cut in rayon tire yarn prices provides an excellent illustra- 
tion of how improved technology fosters competifion. 

The story goes back to 1950 when new discoveries permitted nylon to invade 
the tire cord market on a commercial scale. 

First nylon had to cut tags to permit entry into the market and then rayon had 
to follow up with its own reductions. And that’s been the history over the past few 
years, as these two materials battle for the lucrative tire market—one of the biggest 
outlets for synthetic textile yarns. 

Without the technology to develop nylon yarn it’s doubtful whether we would 
be seeing today’s price cuts. 

And there are a lot of other technology-inspired battles looming on the horizon. 
The steel strike, for example, has pointed up the stiff challenge steel makers face 
from aluminum, plastics, glass, and cement. 


Foreign competition also is playing a role in current price trends. 

Directly, it’s tending to make a lot of domestic suppliers think twice before boost- 
ing prices. 

Also, as in the case of cars, it’s forced corporations to completely revise their 
concepts of the market. Without imports, for example, it’s extremely unlikely that 
U. S. automobile makers would be producing small cars today. 

But there’s an indirect effect to this foreign competition too. And in the long 
run it’s likely to prove the most important of all. 

By making domestic producers cost conscious, it’s tended to 1. stiffen manage- 
ment’s attitude toward labor, and 2. accelerate the use of automation equipment. 
In the long run both mean lower prices. 


The long arm of competition has even reached down into transportation. 

Shippers, long plagued with rising rates, have been getting relief of late. The 
reason? Competing carriers—all contending for available business. 

Rivalry between trucks and railroads, for example, was responsible a few weeks 
ago for a slash in Eastern rail rates on paint shipments. Last April a similar 
rivalry involving cement also resulted in lower rail rates. 

Another sort of rivalry—this time between products—also has cut transportation 
costs. Faced with a utility company threat to import cheaper residual fuel oil, the 
rails last spring agreed to cut rates on coal shipments. 

The Seaway has been still another competitive factor affecting carriers. A whole 
list of rail haulage rates have been reduced to counteract the influence of the 


Seaway. 
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Cost of Labor Continues to Increase 


Despite Anti Wage-Hike Pressures 


New York—Despite growing 
pressure against sharp wage 
boosts, the nation’s labor bill 
continues its steady climb. 

A recent government report, 
covering a wide-cross section of 
industry, shows that over the past 
twelve months wage rates have 
zoomed up an average of about 
10¢ an hour (see chart at right). 
It’s significant—for boosts that 
big are bound to affect the 
nation’s over-all cost and price 
structure. 

And you can look for still more 
rises in the near future. Strike- 
postponed agreements in steel, 
copper, and other industries will 
keep the key labor cost curve in 
uptrend through the end of the 
year. 

How much price pressure can 
you expect from these rising labor 
costs? Unfortunately a simple 
answer covering all industries is 
not possible—because price pat- 
terns depend on how fast and to 
what extent wages rise in specific 
individual companies and indus- 
tries. 


Productivity Important 


Productivity considerations 
also are important as far as price 
determination is concerned. 
Where productivity rises keep up 
with increasing labor costs, there 
is little pressure on prices. 

It’s where they don’t keep up 
that you have the makings of 
cost-price squeeze—and hence 
intensified pressure for price 
rises. 

Off hand, it would seem that 
squeezes may be developing in 
some industries. That’s because 
all-industry figures show wage 
rates rising at an average 4% an- 
nual rate—somewhat above the 
average 3% productivity  in- 
crease. 

But even where productivity 
ceeps pace—as it has been doing 
n some areas—there is still the 
incentive to pass on increases. 
That will be especially true in 
coming months as business con- 
tinues to expand. 

The wage pattern is summar- 
ized in the chart. The hard 
goods and soft goods average 
wage history is traced back for 


13 years. 
Note that both have been 
climbing almost without stop 


over that period. 


Soft Goods Harden 


And if you take a closer look 
at the chart, some other interest- 
ing developments are revealed, 
too. Up till recently, hard goods 
laborers had been pulling away, 
wage wise, from their soft goods 
co-workers. 

But in the past year this trend 
has stopped. The hourly wage 
differential today (35¢) is prac- 
tically unchanged from year-ago 
levels. 

One temporary reason for the 
stabilizing of the gap is the fact 
that many higher paid steel work- 
ers aren't figured in the latest 
hard goods statistics—because of 
the strike. That’s the reason, for 
example, why the latest hard 
goods level dropped below the 
month-ago figures. 

But there’s a more basic rea- 
son, too. In the early *S0’s hard 
goods were riding the crest of a 
consumer boom—at a time many 
soft goods industries were falter- 
ing. 
Not so today. Formerly de- 
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pressed industries like textiles are 
thriving. And they can be ex- 
pected to keep up with their hard 
goods neighbors, in wages, as 
well as sales and production of 
material. 

In fact, look at two recent soft 
goods labor agreements and you 
can see the new trend. 

The rubber industry, a major 
non-durable area, recently has 
signed agreements with workers 
calling for a 10¢ an hour in- 
crease. That’s exactly the aver- 


age over the country for all in- 
dustries over the past year. 

The recovering textile industry 
also has posted significant gains. 
It started with a 74%2¢ an hour 
increase for one company in May. 
Now similar increases are spread- 
ing throughout the industry. For 
textiles, over-all, the latest hourly 
wage rate ($1.58) is already 8¢ 
above year-ago levels. 

The textile increases are im- 
portant because we are dealing 
here with a notorious low-margin 
industry—and one featured by 
limited productivity gains. There 
is little profit fat available to 
buffer cost increases. Result: Any 
substantial labor cost increase 
must be passed on. 
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Washington 
Perspective 


Intra-mural politics overshadowed the opening of a new phase 
of the Joint Economic Committee’s broad study of prices, profits 
and growth last week. 

Chairman Paul Douglas charged the Nixon Cabinet Commit- 
tee has been handing out “bromides and obviousities.” The Vice 
President’s committee is making much the same kind of economic 
studies as the Joint Committee. Douglas’ charge was quickly 
refuted by Sen. Prescott Bush (R., Conn.). The heated Douglas- 
Bush exchange came during a press conference, called to release 
the Joint Committee’s own first report. 

e e * 

Last week’s hearing centered on the impact of monopoly prac- 
tices on the economy. It featured testimony from Robert A. Bicks, 
chief, of the Justice Department Antitrust Division. 

Bicks told Douglas his staff is working hard on two big issues: 
whether to break up General Motors Corp. and whether anti- 
trust prosecution to change steel industry pricing practices is 
necessary and possible. 

The G.M. splitup question is already before a New York grand 
jury. 


No Fuel Oil 
Shortages Sighted 


° * * 

This week labor takes the stage. The committee will consider 
the effect of wage increases, collective bargaining, and union 
power on prices, profits, and employment. It will hear from more 
than 20 professors, including John T. Dunlop of Harvard. 

& * 

The Administration plans to hold the line—for the time being, 
at least—on controls of imported residual fuel oil. The idea of 
easing or removing the controls was tentatively rejected last week 
at a meeting of sub-cabinet officials who steer the oil imports 
program. 

Government policy-makers have been under pressure from 
several sides to allow a larger flow of the fuel oil imports. Studies 
are continuing, however, on allowing more importers to take 
part in the government program. 

Capt. Matthew V. Carson, Jr., director of the Oil Import 
Administration, said Friday he does not anticipate any shortage 
of residual fuel oil during the remainder of the present allocation 

. He said if any unexpected shortages 
threaten, the Interior Department can move quickly to adjust the 
permissible import levels. 

Residual imports during August totaled 9,672,713 barrels in 
the Continental U. S. except the West Coast, which imports little 
fuel oil. Importers still have a balance of more than 49 million 
bbl. of the fuel to bring into the U. S. before the year’s end, under 
their authorized allocations. 

« ry * 

There is a struggle within the Administration over foreign aid 
spending policy. The financial agencies—Treasury, the Federal 
Reserve, and Export-Import Bank on the sidelines—are pushing 
proposals to require more foreign aid funds to be spent in the 
U.S. and State Department is bucking the idea. 

Backers of moves for tying some foreign aid spending to pur- 
chasgs of U. S. goods say this would help reduce deficit of exports 
under imports. The proposals are aimed at halting U. S. financ- 
ing under the aid programs of exports from countries that can 
afford to finance their own exports. 

State argues the U. S. would be accused of protectionism and 
the move would encourage protectionist moves by other coun- 
tries which would hurt the U. S. 

Early action on the foreign aid spending proposals is unlikely. 
The struggle within the Administration will be hard and long. 
The outcome probably depends on how the U. S. balance of 
payments tilts in the months ahead. A sharp improvement on 
exports Over imports would postpone action indefinitely. 


Weekly Production Records 


Latest 
Week 
359 
61,734 
26,102 
7,994 
12,326 
6,082 
29,182 
82.3 
156,858 
170,891 
78.4 
225,790 


Steel ingot, thous tons 

Autos, units 

Trucks, units 

Crude runs, thous bbl, daily aver 
Distillate fuel oil, thous bbl 

Residual fuel oil, thous bbl 

Gasoline, thous bbl 

Petroleum refineries operating rate, % 
Container board, tons 

Boxboard, tons 

Paper Operating rate, % 

Lumber, thous of board ft 
Bituminous coal, daily aver thous tons 1,275 
Electric power, million kilowatt hours 12,779 
Eng const awards, mil $ Erg News-Rec 410.7 


* Revised 
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Week 
Ago 
356* 
24,364* 
11,869* 
8,181 
11,938 
6,098 
29,490 
84.3 
133,997 
116,494 
95.8* 
242,640 
1,223* 
13,109 
298.5 


Year 
Ago 
1,816 
37,150 
14,110 
7,604 
12,310 
6,896 
28,010 
82.3 
157,772 
148,206 
70.1 
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1,391 
12,240 
370.7 
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Despite Steel Strike 
Overtime Hours Show 
Business Optimistic 


New York — The continued 
strength of PURCHASING WEEK’S 
overtime hours index attests to 
basic optimism of American busi- 
ness. Despite the growing strike 
effect, the total index inched up 
to 100 in August (1956-100), al- 
most 4% above the July level. 

Surprisingly enough, it was the 
more sensitive hard goods areas 
that posted the entire gain. Soft 
goods overtime remained at a 
peak 112 level. 

Preliminary reports indicate 
September figures may not be 
quite so optimistic. Growing 
shutdowns stemming from steel 
shortages may put a temporary 
dent in this key indicator of busi- 
ness activity. 


1958 


Expect Record Highs 


Once the strike is settled, how- 
ever, P.W. economists expect the 
index to begin setting record 
highs. The natural pull of the 
business recovery, the rush to 
replenish dangerously low inven- 
tories, and the usual fall seasonal 
upturn in production activity— 
all three of these will give the 
index an upward lift. 

How far along we have come 
already in the recovery pattern 
can be seen from year-to-year 
comparisons. Hard goods are up 
a resounding 33% above 1958 
levels. The 17% soft goods gain 
is nothing to be scoffed at either. 

An industry by industry break- 

down reveals that practically 
every area of the economy has 
been sharing in the recent gains. 
Every single category in the table 
(above, right) shows up in the 
plus column, when compared to 
year-ago levels. 
Leading the parade are the 
capital goods industries—reflect- 
ing the current upturn in equip- 
ment outlays. Non-electrical ma- 
chinery at last report was up 
94% above 58 levels. 

Instruments were close behind 
with a plus 85% mark. Other 
capital goods also racked up 
good gains with transportation 
equipment up 74% and electrical 


machinery up 54%. 
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Overtime 


Hard Goods 


Ordnance & Accessories... . 
Lumber & Wood 

Furniture & Fixtures....... 
Stone, Clay & Glass......... 
Primary Metals 

Fabricated Metal Products. . 
Non Electrical Machinery... 
Electrical Machinery 
Transportation Equipment . 
Instruments 


Soft Goods 


Tobacco 

Textile Mill Products ...... 
Apparel 

Paper 

Printing & Publishing 
Chemicals 

Petroleum & Coal Products. 
Rubber Products .......... 
Leather & Products........ 


Hours of 


Manufacturing Production Workers Index 


June 
1959 
75.9 
112.1 
96.4 
100.0 
110.7 
110.0 
86.5 
88.5 
96.5 
95.7 


July 
1959 
72.4 
106.1 
100.0 
100.0 


July 
1958 


65.5 
81.8 
67.9 
83.3 
46.4 
66.7 
40.5 
50.0 
51.7 
56.5 


% Yrly 
Change 
10.5 
29.7 
47.3 
20.0 
84.7 
45.0 
93.6 
53.8 
73.5 
84.6 


+4++4++++4+4++ 


103.0 
163.6 
119.2 
125.0 
100.0 


103.0 
136.4 
126.9 
116.7 
100.0 

87.5 
104.3 

85.0 
139.3 

92.9 


++4++4+4++ 


115.0 
192.9 
92.9 


Industry breakdown is available through July only. 


Congress Continues Inflation Study 


(Continued from page 1) 
payoff stages in its investigation 
of inflation and economic growth, 
took a new slant at inflation from 
a Midwestern price expert, Pro- 
fessor Charles L. Schultze of In- 
diana University. 

In a lengthy paper to the com- 
mittee, Schultze contends that 
the inflation of 1955-57 was 
mainly a freak. He holds that 
instead of rising price levels by 
the product of an insidious design 
by either management or labor, 
the situation can be explained in 
purely economic terms that were 
largely beyond the control of any 
one industry or union. 


First of 25 Studies 


Schultze’s opinions were the 
first of 25 special studies cover- 
ing all aspects of the economy to 
be released by the Joint Com- 
mittee as part of its inflation and 
growth studies. ‘ 

Meanwhile, however, the com- 
mittee, which had been fumbling 
and groping for an answer to 


what causes “gripping inflation” 


and for methods of coping with 
it, now believes it might be much 
nearer an answer. 

Comprised of some of the most 
knowledgeable politicians in Con- 
gress, the committee opened a 
two week set of hearings last 
week toward which it had been 
pointing all year. 

The price views of Professor 
Schultze led off the proceedings 
of the committee. 

For several years the cross fire 
over the cause of recent inflation 
has centered on two theories. On 
one side, there are those who 
argue that rising prices stemmed 
from “cost-push” factors — the 
power of big business or big un- 
ions to raise prices and wages 
without regard of market factors. 
The other main group held to 
the “demand-pull” explanation— 
the traditional view that too many 
dollars chase too few goods. In 
his presentation, Schultze disre- 
garded both earlier theories and 
concentrated on the sharp rise in 
capital spending and overhead 
costs of the period. 
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COPE SYSTEMS 


COST LESS TO BUY...LESS TO INSTALL...LESS TO MAINTAIN 
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LADDER AND CHANNEL Cost Less for 
Support of interlocked Armored Cable 


e Wireway, Ladder and Channel Feature 
Cope Pin-Type Coupler for Fast Assem- 
bly Without Special Tools 


e Complete Line of Fittings—no Extras 
to Buy. Provides Maximum Flexibility 
for Changes in Width, Direction and 
Elevation and Cable Dropouts 


e Reduce System Maintenance and Future 
Expansion Costs 


e Available in Hot Dip Galvanized or 
Aluminum Construction 


NEW CONTROLWAY— 
LOWEST COST SUPPORT FOR LOW VOLTAGE 
CONTROL AND SIGNAL CIRCUITS 


°. 
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WIREWAY Costs Less 
for Primary Power and 


Secondary Distribution Circuits 


e Supports More Cables in Less Space tnan 
Conduit — Now and for Future Expansion 


e More than 1,000 Interchangeable System 
Components Speed Installation for Any 
Plant Layout—Large or Small 


e Durable Expanded Metal—in Either 
Lightweight Aluminum or Hot Dip Gal- 
vanized Steel—Assures Longer Life, 
Maximum Cable Ventilation and Easy 
Accessibility for Cable Inspection 


*A Completely Integrated Line of 
Supporting Systems for Electrical 
Power and Control Cables. 
Available When You Need it 
Through Authorized Distributors. 
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ECONOMICAL SYSTEM SUPPORTS 
AND ACCESSORIES 


e Interlocking Steel Supports for Easy, 
Low Cost Installation of Wireway, 
Ladder and Channel Systems 


e Complete Line of Sheaves and Cable 
Rollers Speeds Installation of Cable 


ASK FOR PROOF ! Get Cost Saving Facts from Cope for Your Next 


write for Engineering Data. 


Cable Installation. Contact an Authorized Cope Electrical Wholesaler—or 


division of ROME CABLE CORPORATION 
 pwoneiappabe plete PENNSYLVANIA ; 
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Governmental Purchasing Agents 


Schedule 2 National Conventions 


New York—Governmental purchasing directors, meeting at two 


national convention sessions next 


month and in November, will find 


Detroit’s dazzling 1960 model lineup, steel supply shortages, and 
various pricing-contract problems heading their “hot” topic agenda. 


Application of value analysis 


techniques in governmental pro- 


curement also will rate close attention. 
The 14th annual National Institute of Governmental Purchasing 


conference at Cleveland, Oct. 11 


-14, will spotlight automotive de- 


velopments at several sessions. Particular attention will be given 

to the compact car to be put on the market by the “Big Three.” 
Members atending the annual convention of the National Asso- 

ciation of State Purchasing Officials in Las Vegas, Nev., Nov. 17-20, 


will deal mainly with automobile 
the possibility of the industry 
which was inaugurated over a 
year ago. 

The N.LG.P. meeting at Cleve- 
land also will explore the sub- 
ject of value analysis and its 
possible applications to public 
procurement. John Ward, P.A. 


Ly 
JOHN WARD 


for the City of Chicago, will ex- 
plain how value analysis is al- 
ready aiding his buying opera- 
tion. 

Other topics to be discussed 
include leasing vs. outright pur- 
chase of supplies, materials, and 
equipment; public relations and 
public purchasing, education and 
professional development in gov- 
ernmental buying; preference to 
local vendors, and many other 
subjects of immediate interest to 
public buyers. 

The conference also will fea- 
ture round-table discussions and 
breakfast sessions for various 
governmental levels and popula- 
tions categories. 

Reports of in N.1.G.P. officials 
and committees also will touch 
on federal excise taxes, standards 
and tests, federal surplus prop- 
erty, and a federal central claim- 
ant agency. 

The annual meeting, which is 
expected to break attendance rec- 
ords, also will feature a special 
products show in which some 80 
top companies will participate. 

The N.A.S.P.0O. conference 
will open with an address by 
Gov. Grant Sawyer of Nevada, 
and a report by association presi- 
dent, John R. Dyer, state pur- 
chasing director of Maine. 

Of special interest will be the 
reports from committees on the 
subjects of competition in gov- 
ernmental purchasing, in-state 
preference, price comparisons, 
and standardization of specifica- 
tions. 

Other sessions will take up the 
topics of “Canners’ Interest in 
Selling Directly to State Govern- 
ments,” and “Federal Surplus 
Property Acquisition and Dis- 
tribution.” 

C. L. Magnuson, state pur- 
chasing agent for Connecticut, 
will round out the four-day con- 
ference with a discussion on “The 
Problems of Central Warehous- 
ing.’ 
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pricing. They will discuss again 
lifting its “no discount” policy 


indiana Now Buys Drugs 
In Huge Lots, Pays Cash 


Indianapolis, Ind. M. E. 
Baldwin, drug buyer for the Pub- 
lic Works & Supply Division, 
says the state will save more than 
$50,000 a year by making quan- 
tity purchase awards and paying 
cash. 

The state formerly bought 
“non-competitive drugs” through 
local distirbutors who, in turn, 
bought from the manufacturers. 
By buying large quantities direct 
from the manufacturers and pay- 
ing cash, the state expects to save 
18-20% on six quantity purchase 
contracts. 


New Mexico State Purchaser Requests Ruling 
On Law Clause Favoring In-State Companies 


Santa Fe, N. M.—A contro- 
versial clause in New Mexico’s 
purchasing act that permits an 
in-state firm to bid up to 5% 
higher than an out-of-state com- 
pany and still be technically the 
low bidder, is under attack by 
other contract bidders. 

The battle came out in the 
open again recently when a new 
Albuquerque asphalt supply com- 
pany, Thunderhead, won a con- 
tract award many thousands of 
dollars above the “real” low bid- 
der, only because it received a 


bidding preference for being an 
in-state firm. 

Administration officials claim 
the clause is designed to protect 
New Mexico industry. Thunder- 
head was given the preference 
over the out-of-state bidders be- 
cause, according to officials, it 
has taxable asphalt inventories. 

State purchasing agent Dante 
Vaio said the preference portion 
of the purchasing act is vague. 
He has informally recommended 
an attorney general’s ruling for 
clarification. 
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...at no extra cost! 
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MORRELL DOES IT 


with a premium offer 
that gives consumers 
an extra incentive. 


Why be satisfied with ordinary tags? 


Add extra value to your next tags... 


design-wise, quality-wise! Let us work with you to tailor them to your product, market, 
promotion or problem. Creative suggestions and cost quotations are yours for the asking. 


Other values only Dennison offers. . . 


equipment for imprinting variable information; the broadest range of tag fastening 
devices; family-designed labels for any surface. 


Dennison 


Helping you compete more effectively 


Purchasing Week 


HOW TO DOUBLE THE VALUE 
OF YOUR MARKING TAGS 


AERO-PAK DOES IT 


with a reorder stub 


that saves paperwork 


for busy dealers. 


Like Morrell and Aero-Pak you can upgrade your tags all along the line . 
original design to final delivery ... within your present budget. Just call on Dennison’s 
unique combination of merchandising experience, creative services and production 
facilities. 


. . from 


FRAMINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 


Offices In Principal Cities 
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Minneapolis—Refrigerated containers, a new development in 
the rapid trend toward containerization, are catching the eye of 


perishable goods shippers. 


A newly-developed “Thermo-Sealed” unit was a joint project 
of Geo. A. Hormel & Co., Clark Equipment Co., and North Ameri- 
can Car Corp. Its first use will be the delivery of meat products 
from the packing house directly to the retailer’s door with a 


minimum of handling. 


Hormel, a major meat packer, will be the first to use these con- 
tainers. In the initial operation, three of the refrigerated truck 


body units are locked on a large 


Containerization Spreads to Include 
Thermo-Sealed’ Unit for Perishables 


3 Firms Banded Together to Develop Refrigerated 
Truck-body Units That Will Be Leased to Industry 


§ 
Ps 
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pra tS Reichhold Buys Canadian 


Varcum Chemical Corp. 


White Plains, N. Y.—Reich- 
hold Chemicals, Inc., has closed 
a deal on acquisition of Canada’s 
second largest manufacturer of 
phenolic molding compounds. 
The newly-acquired company 
—Varcum Chemical Corp.— 
will continue manufacturing and 
marketing of molding powders 
and resins from its Lindsay, Ont., 
and Niagara Falls, N. Y. plant. 
Reichhold officials indicated 
plans for expansion of Varcum 
distribution and sales in the field 


NEW REFRIGERATED containers here being transferred to delivery truck |of phenolic molding compounds 
are expected to win wide acceptance among perishable goods shippers. | in U. S. under Carcum name. 


flatbed trailer in Austin, Minn.., 
where they are loaded with fresh, 
manufactured meat. 


Time Factor Important 


The containers then are sealed 
and rushed to Hormel’s branch in 
the Twin Cities. Here they are 
fork-lifted off the trailer and 
placed on three small delivery 
trucks, all in less than 20 min- 
utes. 

“This unique service,” com- 
mented Hormel’s board chair- 
man, H. H. Corey, “provides a 
guarantee for the customer that 
meat products delivered in this 
fashion are the freshest meats 
available in the world.” 

North American, a pioneer in 
the leasing of refrigerated cars to 
the meat industry, plans to lease 
the containers to all takers. The 
company plans to step up pro- 
duction once other uses are de- 
veloped for the units. 


Predict Wide Acceptance 


Transportation officials predict 
that refrigerated containers will 
find wide acceptance to produce 
shippers as well as shippers of 
ice cream, certain types of chemi- 
cals, and other perishable items. 

“The Hormel - Clark - North 
American Car development,” de- 
clared Corey, “is a good example 
of the kind of cooperation we'll 
see more of in the future. And 
it’s been another in a series of 
developments that indicate the 
many advantages and the poten- 
tial of this method of moving 
cargo from one place to another 
compactly, quickly, and safely.” 


Pennsy Pushes Revamp 
Of Baltimore Tunnels 
For Piggyback Traffic 


Philadelphia— The Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad is pushing im- 
provements on its Baltimore 
tunnels to increase clearances 
and open the way for north-south 
piggyback traffic by Oct. 1. 

This will enable shipping and 
marketing centers from Florida 
to New England to join the grow- 
ing number of terminals through- 
out the country proving this 
unique railroad service. 

The work on the Baltimore 
tunnels includes alteration of 
2,200 ft. of tunnel wall and in- 
stallation of a “gauntlet” track 
at one point. The gauntlet track 
is a pair of rails laid 17 in. closer 
to the center of the tunnel than 
one of the two regular tracks. 

Over-all cost of the tunnel im- 
provements is estimated at $300,- 
000. Railroaders consider this 
and similar projects undertaken 
by other “piggybacking”  rail- 
roads, some of the most promis- 
ing developments in rail trans- 


portation in recent years. 
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When you fasten parts made of aluminum with Alcoa” 
Aluminum rivets, you gain three important advantages. 
You improve the quality and appearance of your prod- 
uct, reduce material cost and speed up production for 
added savings. Economical, easy to work with, Alcoa 
Aluminum rivets seat and fasten quickly and are cor- 
rectly tempered for the specific job at hand. 

~ Alcoa Aluminum rivets are produced with straight or 
chamfered shanks. Their bright, flawless finish adds 


HAMMER 

DOWN PRODUCTION 
COSTS WITH ALCOA 
ALUMINUM RIVETS 


extra selling power to aluminum products. Galvanic 
corrosion and staining become problems of the past. 


Get Full Count, Full Quality Alcoa Aluminum Fasteners 


Your Alcoa Distributor, listed in the Yellow Pages of 
your phone book, carries complete stocks of all standard 
types and sizes . . . delivers quickly, anywhere, any 
time. For free samples and additional facts, mail the 
coupon today. 


SEND COUPON TODAY FOR FREE SAMPLES, FACTS! 


Me 


¥ atcoa ©. 


“Alcoa Theatre,’’ Alternate 
Mondays, NBC-TV, and 


ALUMINUM g “Alcoa Presents,” | Name_— 
Aun COmPAmy OF amwem oe @ E T d AB -TV 
i very Tuesday, ABC l Title 
| Company 
Your Guide to the Best 
in Aluminum Value | Address 


Purchasing Week 


; | Aluminum Company of America 
For Exciting Drama Watch | 9007-J Alcoa Bldg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


| Gentlemen: Please send complete specification data and samples of Alcoa Aluminum Fasteners. 


No Iraffic Jams Here 


“RUFF-TOP” 


handles all sizes... 
at any angle up to 43° 


Quaker. 
hermoic 


“RUFF-TOP” 
CONVEYOR 
BELTING 


If continuous conveying of 
packages, cartons, boxes, 
and other smooth, flat sur- 
faces is your problem, 
“Ruff-Top” is the answer. 
Its thousands of small, rough, 
irregular-shaped points of 
soft rubber take a firm grip 
on the lightest load. 


But whatever your prob- 
lem, whatever the nature of 
materials to be handled— 
heavy or light, soft or abra- 
sive, hot or cold, uniform or 
non-uniform in size—there’s 
a Thermoid-Quaker Belt to 
do the job at the lowest cost 
per ton of material moved. 
And exclusive “Coledge’”’ 
construction lengthens belt 
life against excessive edge 
wear... available on all 
Thermoid-Quaker grades. 
The extra margin of endu- 
rance built in by Thermoid- 
Quaker means fewer delays 
due to belt breakage or 
premature wear. 


Consult your Thermoid 
distributor, or write to 
Thermoid Division, H. K. 
Porter Company, Inc., 
Tacony and Comly Streets, 
Philadelphia 24, Pa. 


THERMOID DIVISION 


H.K.PORTER COMPANY, INC. 


PORTER SERVES INDUSTRY: with 13 DIVISIONS in- 
Cluding: Thermoid, Deita-Star Electric, National Electric, 
Riverside-Alloy Metal, Refractories, Connors Steel, 
Vulcan- Kidd Steel, Forge and Fittings, Disston, Leschen 
Wire Rope, Mouldings, H. K. Porter Company de Mexico, 
S.A., and H. K. Porter Compan, (Canada) Ltd. 


a tobacco auction. 


Not all purchasing in industry 
is done on an over-the-desk basis. 
Some very important buying is 
done in commodity exchanges, in 
crop fields, in auction houses, and 
in other places where men and 
products are brought together 
through convenience or tradition. 

The purchase of leaf tobacco, 
the raw material of the tobacco 
industry, offers an example of a 
market far removed from the 
usual purchasing department. 
The selling place—leaf-cluttered 
floors of auction houses. 


90% Goes on Auction 


The 1958 tobacco leaf crop 
amounted to more than 1-billion 
lb. Over 90% of this tobacco 
leaf crop was marketed through 
the auction market method. 
Who are the buyers of all this 
tobacco? They are specialists em- 
ployed by manufacturers of to- 
bacco products, by dealers, by 
exporters, and by speculators— 
not purchasing agents in the fa- 
miliar sense of the word, but men 
whose full-time occupation is 
buying. They buy one product 
in its various grades and types. 
It is the raw material of an im- 
portant industry. 


Bidding Reversed 


One genuine distinction be- 
tween usual industrial buying and 
auction buying is that in the later 
case it’s the buyer who bids. In 
usual buying operations it’s the 
seller who bids. This means that 
the tobacco buyer must be ex- 
tremely knowledgeable of the 
product and the market, when he 
makes his bid. 

Another distinction is that the 
tobacco buyer makes instant 
buying decisions. There can be 
no careful planning of his pur- 
chases as is often the case in 
usual industrial procurement. 
The auction buyer walks along 
rows of baskets of tobacco. He 
bids with a gesture as a continu- 
ous auction chant indicates light- 
ning movement of prices. There 
is no turning back once a com- 
mitment is made, no matter how 
casually it was made. 


Bred for the Job 


A third distinction between 
leaf tobacco buying and classic 
industrial buying is in personal 
differences of the two types of 
buyers. 

Tobacco auction buyers are 
almost bred to their jobs. They 
have lived and breathed tobacco, 
often since their childhood days. 
Tobacco specialists, unlike in- 
dustrial P.A.’s, are not con- 


cerned with company problems 


favs Courtesy OF YU. 2. Vept. oF Agricuirure 


WEIGHING tobacco as it is brought into market place is first step in 
Over one-half million growers sell this way. 


Behind the Scenes 


and operations even when they 
are permanent employees of firms 
for which they buy. Their sole 
job is to use their intensely spe- 
cialized knowledge and skill to 
perform solely a buying function. 

A tobacco auction goes into 
action soon after leaf growers 
(over a half-million in U. S.) de- 
liver their crops to any of some 
170 market warehouses through- 
out the South and East. As the 
sales season runs from 3-10 
weeks, depending on area and 
type of tobacco, auctions are 
geared to a high-speed, efficient 
operations. 


Assemble, Sell, Store 


These markets and tobacco 
warehouses, assemble, sell, and 
store great quantities of loose- 
leaf received from many growers 
in a very short period of time. 
Buyers are kept busy practically 
the full year as the marketing 
season is so staggered that it is 
possible to find auction sales in 
progress almost any month of the 
year. 


Fast Run-Through 


A fast run-through of a to- 
bacco auction shows the key role 


Yof the buyers, the skill required 


of them and the lightning speed at 
which they must operate. 

Farmers deliver their tobacco 
to auction warehouses in packed 
baskets weighing (averages) from 
150-385 lb., depending on type 
of tobacco. After being weighed, 
baskets are moved to the center 
of the warehouse floor and ar- 
ranged in rows. About an hour 
before the sale starts, federal to- 
bacco inspectors grade the to- 
bacco according to U. S. Gov- 
ernment standards. 


On the Spot Transactions 


Buyers, in auction sales groups, 
vary in number from three to a 
dozen. Also making up the group 
is the auctioneer, a warehouse 
representative, clerks who fol- 
low and record the sale, and 
usually a few farmers and spec- 
tators. When the sale gets under- 
way these men walk past the rows 
of packed baskets. Transactions 
are completed as they move. 

An opening bid is made by 
the warehouse representative. 
This bid indicates his valuation 
of the tobacco, and has an effect 
on the price paid. The auctioneer 
accepts the price from the ware- 
houseman’s cue, and begins his 
chant. As the auctioneer’s voice 
flows in waves of more than 400 
words to the minute, bvyers 
quickly make their bids through 
slight gestures. These gesture 
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GRADING of tobacco is done before wits by a Federal government in- 
spector. Gradings by these experts have much to do with prices paid. 


at a Tobacco Leaf 


bids, made this way to keep other 
buyers from knowing source of 
the bids, may be nothing more 
than a quick glance, chin-rub- 
bing, or the pulling of an ear. The 
highest bid and the company 
represented by the buyer are an- 
nounced by the auctioneer, and 
the group moves forward to the 
next basket. This buy-sell pro- 
cession proceeds until all baskets 
have been sold. 


One Basket in Ten 


Buyers snap up about one 
basket every 10 seconds, or about 
350-400 baskets per hour. 

This buying rate by these 
specialists means a flow of over 
$1 billion in payment to U. S. 
tobacco leaf growers. Ultimately, 
however, U. S. cigarette smokers 


alone annually spend close to 
$5 billion for their favorite to- 
bacco products. 

Buyers for export principals 
are very active in the auction 
markets. This country is the 
largest exporter of tobacco in the 
world. Approximately 25% of 
U. S. growth, or between 300,000 
and 500,000 Ib., is bought for 
export. 

In fact, U. S. tobacco is domi- 
nant in international trade of this 
commodity. Besides being the 
world’s largest exporter, this 
country ranks third in imports. 

Buyers enter the tobacco dis- 
tribution pattern for a second 
time following original auction 
purchases. After tobacco leaf is 
bought, it is moved to plants or 
warehouses with facilities for pre- 


For 
information 


on conditions, 
trends and markets 
in the 

chemical industry, 


see the 
men from 


OLIN 
MATHIESON 


MATHIESON INDUSTRIAL: Anmenio * Bicarbonate of Soda * Carbon 
Dioxide * Caustic Soda + Chlorine + Formaldehyde + Hydrazine and 
Derivatives * Hypochlorites « Methanol * Muriatic Acid + Nitrate of Soda « 


Nitric Acid + Soda Ash + Sodi 


ium Chlorite Products - 


Sodium Methylate « 


Sulfate of Alumina + Sulfur (Processed) + Sulfuric Acid + Urea 


BLOCKSON: Trisodium Phosphate + Trisodium Phosphate Chlorinated - 
Sodium Tripolyphosphate + Tetrasodium Pyrophosphate + Sodium Hexa- 


metaphosphate * Monosodium Phosphate + 


Disodium Phosphate + Sodium 


Acid Pyrophosphate * Tetrapotassium Pyrophosphate * Sulfuric Acid * Hydro- 
Sensis Acid * Sodium Silicofluoride * Sodium Fluoride + Teox® 120 Surfactant 


C-29 Sequestering Agent 


MATHIESON ORGANICS: Ethylene Oxide + Ethylene ove 
Glycol + Triethylene Glycol + Polyethylene Glycols (Poly-G 


lamine + Dietha 


Diethylene 
‘s®) + Mono- 


nolamine + Triethanolamine + Glycol Ethers (Poly- 
Solv’s®) -Surfactants (Poly-Tergents®) «Ethylene Dichloride + Dichloroethylether 


6486-A 


OLIN MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


CHEMICALS DIVISION 


° BALTIMORE 3, MD. 
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BUYING tobacco by auction is a high-speed operation. 


RESELLING is done of redried tobacco. Stripped from 
Buyers follow auctioneer in walk, bidding as they go. 


hogsheads, tobacco is pried apart for buyer sampling. 


REDRYING is done on tobacco after sale. Here tobacco 
is moved from redrying machine to hog-heads for storage. 


Auction — 


paring it for storage. Through re- 
drying operations, these plants 
bring tobacco into proper “keep- 
ing order” as to moisture content. 
Reclassifying into uniform 
grades, or blends, is also done at 
this time. 


Redried and graded tobacco 


then is stored in hogsheads for 
about two to three years. At some 
time during this process hogs- 
heads of tobacco (holding from 
800 to 1,200 Ib.) may be stripped 
for inspection and sale. This 
transaction may be one of a 
speculator reselling a previous 
purchase, a tobacco company 
selling a certain blend or surplus, 
or any one of similar possibilities. 

Tobacco to be exported usually 
is not held in storage in this 
country for any long lengths of 
time. 


How to 


“FARM OUT" 


your 


METAL STAMPINGS 


and 


MAKE MONEY, 


too... 


First you decide that inaccu- 
rate stampings cost you 
money, as do stampings de- 
livered late. 


Then you send prints to 
ETASCO for a quote. In your 
quote will be the advantages 
of an integrated operation in- 
cluding blanking, piercing, 
drawing, spot welding, etc. 
It’s easy as that. At no ob- 
ligation, send your prints to— 


| ETASCO’) 


EASTERN TOOL & STAMPING CO., Inc. 
122 BALLARD ST., SAUGUS, MASSACHUSETTS 
—where America’s first 
successful ironworks is located 
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AUTOMATIC WRAPPING 


What makes GATOR HIDE. the world’s most 
widely used wrapping paper? 


ete factors explain Gator Hide’s long- 
standing popularity for automatic machine 
wrapping—1. full yardage and 2. consistent 
high quality. 

This wrapping paper always measures up to 
specification. There’s no waste. And you can 
always depend on it. 

Gator Hide kraft is made from 100% virgin 
sulphate pulp. It’s tough. Rugged. Built to take 


the tensions of high-speed automatic wrapping. 

Leading paper merchants throughout the 
country stock Gator Hide kraft, and together 
with International Paper’s own specialists, 
stand ready to help solve your every wrapping 
problem without obligation. 

It pays to standardize on Gator Hide kraft 
from International Paper—“Your most depend- 
able source of supply.” 


Southern Kraft Division INTERNATIONAL PAPER New York 17, N.Y. 
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Correct the Procedure, Not the Error 


| Ge been said the man who doesn’t make errors is a man who doesn’t do 
anything. In other words, if we are to move ahead and improve our 
purchasing methods we must recognize we'll make mistakes. The important 
thing, of course, is to keep errors to a minimum and, naturally, to profit in 
the sense of learning from mistakes we make. 

In our constant search for perfection, we sometimes fail to keep error- 
making in perspective. Maybe we should ask ourselves regularly if discover- 
ing an error is more expensive than permitting the error. 

This point was brought out just the other day in a lively give-and-take 
discussion among a group of purchasing men. One purchasing director, a 
strong advocate of purchasing men sitting on intra-company committees, cited 
a case in which a design engineer’s error was brought to light at a committee 
meeting by the purchasing representative. The alertness of the purchasing 
man brought more committee assignments to him and, as pictured by the pur- 
chasing director, this increased the stature of the purchasing department. 

Under questioning of other purchasing men, the director admitted: 

1. The original error was not a critical one. 

2. The purchasing man’s time on the original committee, just from a dollars- 
and-cents standpoint, was more costly than the error. 

3. Assignments to other committee work resulted in his interest in pur- 
chasing being diluted. 

So far as we know there has not yet been discovered a way of measuring 
exactly the value of an individual’s contributions to a committee’s work. In 
some cases the mere presence of an individual places discussion on a differ- 
ent level; in other cases, a man taking the role of the devil’s advocate more 
than “pays” his way on a committee. 

Uncovering errors, though, seems to be a bit remote as committee work. 
Good effective organization calls for constantly operating machinery to pre- 
vent errors, not to discover them. The purchasing man has the responsibility 
to make sure that requisitioning departments know how to make out requisi- 
tions, and responsibility for making certain orders are made out correctly. 

He has the responsibility also of training purchasing men in recognizing 
procedures that promote errors and to recommend corrections—corrections of 
procedures not errors. 


You re Causing New Selling Ideas 


}'= years we’ve seen salesmen and sales organizations making the 
headlines. Salesmen have been pictured as the ones who set our vast 
industrial machinery into motion. ‘Nothing moves,” sales boosters say, 
“until a salesman sells something.” 

We won’t argue with any sales manager’s slogan but we know that the 
next time we hear talk like that we’ll point out that today’s marketing plans 
are drafted with purchasing men in mind, not salesmen. In fact you as a 
P.A. are causing completely new marketing ideas (get the facts on page 1). 


Your Follow-Up File 


A Universal P.A. Problem 


Quincy, Mass. 

As obtaining prompt answers to 
quotation requests is a problem uni- 
versal to all purchasing people, I read 
with great interest the answers to the 
question asked in your Sept. 14 issue 
“How do you assure or facilitate 
prompt submission of solicited quota- 
tions or bids by vendors” (P.W., 
“PURCHASING WEEK Asks 
,, ee eT 

Several of your respondents stated 
that they put a definite time limit on 
each quotation and stick to it. Our 
company has always avoided this prac- 
tice as we are afraid that we might cut 
ourselves out of the most advantageous 
bid. 

I would suggest, therefore, as a 
possible question for your “PUR- 
CHASING WEEK Asks You .. .” 
column something similar to the fol- 
lowing: 

When you establish a definite time 
limit or opening date on all requests 
for quotation or bid— 


A. How can you be sure that you 
are getting the maximum value when 
placing your order if several requests 
are still open on the closing date? 


B. What action do you take on the 
lowest bid if it is received after the 
closing date? 

C. W. MacRae 
Purchasing Agent 
Boston Gear Works 


@ You will be seeing answers to Mr. 
MacRae’s second question (B) in a 
future “PURCHASING WEEK 
Asks You...” column. Meanwhile 
we would be interested in getting 
your thinking on his first question 
(A) for this column. Just send your 
comments to The Editor, PUR- 
CHASING WEEK, 330 West 
42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
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Everybody’s Doing It 


Mexico City, Mexico 
PURCHASING WEEK is a very interest- 
ing guide for any purchasing agent. I 
am always anxious to receive it, be- 
cause it has been of great help in my 
job. 

I have been seeing news about pur- 
chasing agent clubs. Here in Mexico 
City, a few purchasing agents and my- 
self are trying to found the “Asociacion 
de Ejecutivo de Compras,” and I 
would like to have some ideas about 
the rules of those clubs. As soon as 
our club is in operation we would also 
like to be connected with other pur- 
chasing clubs. 

Francisco Campero Gomez 
Purchasing Agent 
Conductores Electricos, $.A. 


Proper Record Keeping Helps 


Monrovia, Calif. 

I was interested in seeing the an- 
swers of other purchasing agents to 
the question: “How do you handle re- 
peated unnecessary requests for rush 
shipments and still maintain good in- 
terdepartmental relations?” (“PUR- 
CHASING WEEK Asks You .. .” 
Sept. 21, 59, p 11). 

Unfortunately, we are not entirely 
free from this problem. I am con- 
vinced that proper record keeping is 
the most important aid. 

We have found that with repeat 
items having up-to-date usage and or- 
der data, reordering becomes more or 
less automatic, and crises are largely 
eliminated. 

With adequate data or past experi- 
ence, realistic shipping dates can 
usually be substituted for “rush” requi- 
sitions, along with an explanation to 
production. 

If rush is used only when necessary, 
it is much more effective. Otherwise, it 
becomes a question of how many 
varieties of panic buttons to install. 

Fred E. Owen 
Purchasing Agent 
Gross Mfg. Co., Inc. 


3 Cheers for Management 


Minneapolis, Minn. 

How about a little credit to who- 
ever did the excellent job of interview- 
ing Dr. Lillian Gilbreth (P.W., “The 
Mainstream of Management and How 
the Purchasing Agent Fits In,” Sept. 
14, °59, p. 28). 

In my estimation that was the best 
in a long series of very worthwhile fea- 
ture articles. 

William Furst 
Purchasing Agent 
Western Oil & Fuel Co. 


@QOur Management Department 
editors deserve the credit. 


To Our Readers 


This is your column. Write on 
any subject you think will interest 
purchasing executives. While your 
letters should be signed, if you pre- 
fer we'll publish them anonymously. 

Send your letters to: “Your 
Follow-Up File,” PURCHASING 
WEEK, 330 West 42nd St., New 
York 36, N. Y. 


PURCHASING WEEK Asks You . . . TRE NATIONAL SCENE 


Is it fair to give a supplier a second chance to 
quote a lower price after he learns he’s too high? 


J. L. Lightburn, plant buyer, Humphreys 
Gold Corp., Jacksonville, Fla.: 


“Definitely no. The supplier on either 
written or verbal quotations is expected 
to give the best selling price, terms, de- 
livery, etc. To give an individual sup- 
plier a second chance would be un- 
ethical and unfair to the other suppliers 
on whom you rely for fair dealings. The 
buyer also would be doing his company 
an injustice. If the purchaser feels that 
all bids are out of line, each bidder 
should be so informed and negotiations 
done on an equal basis.” 


Joseph Stanley, purchasing agent, Eagle 
Mfg. Co., Los Angles: 


“Like all controversial questions, this 
problem is subject to circumstances 
and/or company policy. We feel that if 
requests for formal bids are put out with 
the clear understanding that the lowest, 
qualified bidder get the order, no ‘sec- 
ond look’ should be allowed. However, 
in actual practice, most requests for 
quotations are generally understood io 
be the basis for further negotiations with 
selected suppliers. Right or wrong, this 
is an accepted procedure.” 


T. J. White, manager—materials, Hot- 
point Co., Chicago: 


NEED ENGINEERING MATERIALS FAST? 


NATIONAL FIBRE DELIVERS STANDARD GRADES FROM STOCK 
Weekly Materials Stock Reports Cut Delivery Time! 


“In general when competitive quo- 
tations have been obtained, with equal 
knowledge on the part of all sources 
quoting, it is not sound business prac- 
tice to give a supplier second chance to 
quote a lower price. An exception may 
be made, however, when the buyer de- 
termines to his satisfaction that there 
has been a misunderstanding of the 
specification or other ‘honest’ error has 
been made in preparing the quotation.” 


For accurate information and fast shipments of Laminated Plastics, Vulcanized Fibre and 
Extruded Nylon from stock, phone your nearest National Sales Office. Every Monday 
morning all National Sales Offices receive up-to-the-minute information on available stock. 
Stocks include grades of PHENOLITE® Laminated Plastic, National Vulcanized Fibre, 
National Nylon and “Delrin”, Du Pont’s new acetal resin. 
If you prefer, your finished part can be supplied fabricated to your specifications ... timed 
to your production needs. National serves industry from five strategic fabricating plants— 


Wilmington, Delaware; Chicago, Illinois; Los Angeles, California; Johnson City, New York 
and Toronto, Canada. 


B. G. Lowe, purchasing agent, Risdon 
Mfg. Co., Naugatuck, Conn. 


“I would say no in the majority of 


cases. On the other hand, a supplier 
might through his engineering know- 
how successfully redesign a part previ- 
ously quoted. He, therefore, could 
satisfy us by requoting a lower price 
than his competition. I feel that through 
his extra effort he has honestly earned 
himself an order, although his first quote 
might have been the highest. Many cir- 
cumstances develop with every purchase 
that govern the final decision.” 


F. S. Thompson, director of purchases, 
Phoenix Steel Corp., Harrisburg, Pa.: 


‘DHENOLITE. 


laminated PLASTIC 


NATIONAL 


VULCANIZED 


FIBRE 


Normal stocks average 
30 of the most used 
grades including glass 
base, major paper and 
cotton base grades and 
those meeting Mil-Specs. 


Commercial Fibre, used 
in a broad range of ap- 
plications, available in 
sheets, 4%” to 2'«” thick. 
Colors: red, black or 
gray. 


FABRICATED 


NATIONAL 


nylon 


DELRIN 


You profit from the effi- 
ciency of an integrated 
materials manufacturer- 


Extruded Nylon Rod is 
stocked in diameters 
from yx” to 2”. Nylon 
fabricated parts can be 
specified in an almost 
limitless variety. 


Rod in diameters from 
%” to 2” in stock. Strip, 
from .020 to .093 thick 
up to 7” wide, special 
extruded shapes to 
order. 


fabricator. This “single- 
source service” is geared 
to fast delivery. 


PARTS 


“Our feeling in this matter is no— 
we don’t think it is fair to give a sup- 
plier a second chance to quote a lower 
price after he learns he is too high. We 
feel a supplier should give us his best 
possible quotation on each item the first 
time.” 


Save Time—Call Your Nearby National Sales Office Any Monday Morning 


3-0393 
4-3500 
7-1935 
1-0632 
1-0240 
4-4386 
3-2077 
3-3632 
8-1308 
3-6381 
3-0291 
6-6995 
2-3594 


COrtlandt 7-3895 
SHerwood 8-0760 
FAirfax 1-3939 
5-0900 

5-9577 

5-5505 

DAvenport 6-4667 
MElrose 2-7298 
5-637 1 


Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Rochester 

St. Louis 

St. Petersburg 
San Francisco 
Seattle 
Wilmington 


IN CANADA: 


National Fibre Co. of Canada, Ltd. 
Toronto LEnnox 2-3303 
Montreal 


Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Dallas 
Denver 


C. J. Benner, purchasing agent, Wessen- 
dorfi, Nelms & Co., Houston: 


“T don’t think it is good business 
practice. A supplier who learns he has 
lost the order possibly will cut the price 
on his next opportunity. Price cutting 
is not good! No one will gain. Suppliers 
are the only ones suffering. The manu- 
facturer with distributor outlets, who at 
times could afford to cut, never will re- 
duce prices to secure an order. He 
knows that he must have a certain 
margin of profit to survive. Why give 
it away!” 


Indianapolis 
Los Angeles 
Milwaukee 
New Haven 
Newark 


WATEONAL vorcanizev rinne co. 


Wilmington 99, Delaware « In Canada: NATIONAL FIBRE COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD. Toronto 3, Ontarie 
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EADER 


CHANGE 


1. Side-Load Truck Eases Handling Sheet Stock 


2. Nu-Rail W Frame Solves Storage Problems 


OLD METHOD of both handling and storing sheet and plate stock at Convair’s Rose 
Canyon material handling facility is shown. Overhead crane and floor men are needed. 


SQUEEZED 
by file costs? 


EZED 


VERTI-FILE can save you money! 


Here’s how! The new modern system for filing 
active records... VERTI-FILE...costs as little 
as $3.28 per lineal foot of active filing space— 
whereas a conventional 4 drawer unit costs 
$10.68 a lineal foot. 


You see, an 8-shelf VERTI-FILE provides space 
for 23% lineal feet of files . . . and at the same 
time positions them for 35% faster filing plus 
more efficient usage. A regular 4 drawer file gives 
only 8% lineal feet of storage space. 


So save with VERTI-FILE. 
Call your local DeLuxe dealer or write direct. 


DELUXE METAL PRODUCTS CO., Warren 23, Pa. 


(>| [T/C |S |=] metat propucts comPANY 


A DIVISION OF 


METAL MANUFACTURING CO. 


NEW METHOD for handling and storing sheet and plate stock offers a aisteaibnn lift 
truck that picks up stock as it goes down the aisle. Need for the crane is eliminated. 


1. Now Sheet Stock Moves in Skid Loads 


A suggested material handling system 
now in use at Convair San Diego’s Rose 
Canyon facility, makes handling skid 
loads of sheet stock almost as simple 
as taking books from the shelf in a 
library. 

Instead of using a crane, the ‘1ew 
method of handling stock is to use a 
side-loading lift truck that skims down 
the aisle and picks up stock. 

Material now is available a skid at a 
time. This eliminates digging through 
stacks and rotating material until the 
wanted skid is uncovered. 

Additional advantages of the new sys- 
tem include reduced handling and less 


storage damage. The side-loading iruck 
frees the overhead crane for other uses. 
Badly needed extra space also is avail- 
able since the racks require only 26,240 
sq. ft. This is a saving of slightly more 
than 10,000 sq. ft. The space was needed 
for expansion of raw material storage and 
enlargement of the receiving inspection 
area. 

Each of the new rack sections has a 
capacity of 40,000 lb. The adjustable 
shelves can handle sheet stock up to 6,000 
lb. On top is a mezzanine deck, con- 
nected by catwalks, for additional stor- 
age. A central stairway provides access 
to the upper storage areas. 


2. ‘Ww Frame Rack Costs Less than $500 


NO-WELD, free-standing rack permits both 
vertical and horizontal storage of stock. 


Through the use of Nu-Rail fittings 
and pipe, an aluminum distributor found 
the answer to its storage problem. The 
Mutual Mfg. & Supply Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, had an area 10-ft. 6-in. wide and 
20-ft. deep to store 12-ft. lengths of 
aluminum tubing. Sixty-four bins or 
compartments were needed to handle 
the stock. 

The Nu-Rail “W” frame, or inverted 
double “A” rack made with slip-on fit- 
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tings solved the problem. The free-stand- 
ing rack is joined both at top and bottom 
for rigidity. It contains 70 separate com- 
partments for storage of tubing as well 
as other stock on hand. 

By using Nu-Rail fittings and pipe, the 
rack was installed for less than $500. 
The fittings eliminate costly and time- 


consuming threading or welding. 


Specify Chicago Molded 


These injection molded nylon shapes com- 
pose a unique Venturi valve unit used to 
regenerate the mineral bed of a Culligan 
Water Softener. Previously, they were brass. 
By switching to Chicago Molded thermo- 
plastics, performance and durability were 
improved, material cost cut, machining and 
finishing eliminated. Your job may be smaller 
or very large, may require a different plastic, 
compression or transfer molding. To pur- 
chase for profit, specify: 


CHICAGO MOLDED 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION. 
1029 North Kotmar, Chicago 5t, Itt. 
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WAGNER 
10 HP 
——. RESILIENT. 
MOUNTED 
MOTORS 


- 


are vibration free--sleeve or ball bearing 


Today, many motors are installed in areas where 
noise must be held to a minimum — in hospitals, 
churches, schools, office buildings, restaurants and 
similar locations where quiet is essential or desirable. 

Such installations have created a need for larger 
polyphase motors that are exceptionally quiet and 
vibration-free. Wagner has filled this need by expand- 
ing its line of polyphase resilient mounted motors to 
include standard ratings through 10 hp. 

If you have an application that calls for a smooth 
running motor, cushioned by resilient mountings, it 


will pay you to specify these Wagner Motors—a com- 
plete range of ratings from 1 through 10 hp. 

Constant research and development have kept 
Wagner up front in electric motor design for more 
than 65 years—made the name Wagner one you can 
trust in choosing electric motor drives. 

Your nearby Wagner Sales Engineer can help you 
select the right motor to meet your requirements. 
There are Wagner branch offices in 32 principal cities. 

Wagner Electric Corporation 


6400 PLYMOUTH AVENUE, ST. LOUIS 14, MISSOURI 


SLEEVE OR BALi BEARING. These motors are 
furnished with quiet running steel-backed babbitt 
lined sleeve bearings that have high load car- 
rying capacity. Ball bearings can be supplied 
when desired. 


NEOPRENE CUSHIONING RING. Annular mount- 
ings, of neoprene bonded to steel rings, cushion 
the motor in its cradle base to absorb the small 
amount of vibration that remains in the most 
carefully balanced motor. 


CEILING, SIDEWALL OR HORIZONTAL MOUNT- 
ING. You can mount these motors on walls or 
ceilings by rotating the cradle base 90° or 180°. 
The motor is designed to remain completely drip- 
proof in any horizontal position. 


MORE POWER Into LESS SPACE 


WAGNER 
CAPACITOR 
START | 
MOTORS” 


is 


PROVIDE DEPENDABLE STARTING...GIVE LONG TROUBLEFREE SERVICE... 


OPERATE IN ANY POSITION Here’s the single 


phase general purpose motor that gives quick troublefree starts 
every time—thanks to a Wagner-designed quick break switch .. . 
that has earned the Wagner motor reputation for giving long 
troublefree service ...that permits all angle operation in sleeve 
bearing fhp models. 
Wagner Type RK Motors give more horsepower with less bulk 
are ruggedly built to permit direct mounting—are small enough 
to fit in tight spots. Available in a range from % through 5 horse- 


QUICK BREAK SWITCH. The starter is discon- 


MYLAR* INSULATION. Mylar-paper insulated 


power, with either sleeve or ball bearings, with rigid bases or with 
resilient mountings for exceptionally quiet operation. 

You can get these motors from leading motor distributors in 
your community or through Wagner Sales Offices in 32 principal 
cities. Your Wagner Sales Engineer will be glad to help you select 
the right motor for your application. Wagner Bulletin MU-217 
gives full details on Capacitor-start Motors. 


Wadsner Electric Corporation 


6400 PLYMOUTH AVENUE, ST. LOUIS 14, MISSOURI 


ALL-ANGLE OPERATION. The sleeve bearing 


nected from the line by this Wagner-designed 
switch—test proved to make more than a million 
breaks. (That adds up to two starts per hour for 
50 years!) 


slot insulation gives excelent protection against 
moisture, adds thermal stability that gives these 
motors longer life when‘unexpected overloads 
occur. *DuPont Trademark 


design, in fractional hp ratings, has a positive 
lubrication system that permits operation in any 
position . . . can mean important savings in motor 
costs to manufacturers. 


HOLLAND 
Casts Nylon Centrifugally 


ENGLAND — 
Exports 120,000 Tons 


FRANCE 
Puts Polyester into Cars 


ITALY 
Adds to World Technology 


A Purchasing Week Roundup 


RUSSIA 
Wants 700% Increase by ‘65 


GERMANY 
Offers ““Macrolon” to U.S. 


JAPAN 
Plans to Boost Production 


Whats New in the Plastics World 


FRANCE 


Paris—Although sales managers in the 
French plastic industry are beaming at 
sharp-rising sales curves as purchasing 
men order more and more plastics, no 
significant new French-developed plastic 
"has turned up since the introduction over 
' five years ago of Rilsan, the nylon-like 
polyamide made from an acid derivative 
of castor oil. 

But application engineers, especially in 
the automobile industry, have made sig- 
nificant breakthroughs. Citroen, for ex- 
ample, uses a one-piece glass-reinforced 
polyester molding for the roof of its 
DS-19. Citroen’s secret process turns 
out a roof every five minutes. The new 
Renault front-drive utility van, the Esta- 
fette, also has an all-plastic roof. 


Also Under the Roof 


A look under the plastic roof of the 
DS-19 turns up a rear window of acrylic 
and an upper part of the dashboard of 
a single piece of nylon, injection molded. 
Other nylon components around the dash- 
board include the glove compartment 
cover, the cover over the gearshift lever, 
and the frame around the speedometer 
and other instruments. 

Simca uses a lot of polyvinyl chloride 
in its automobiles and Renault, which 
between 1957 and 1959 alone boosted its 
use of plastics 42%, singled out nylon 
for door handles, heater shutters, air fil- 
ters, ball-bearing holders, and accelerator 
linkage parts. 


One Piece Tanks 


Unusual, avant-garde applications of 
plastics in other industries are harder to 
come by. One producer of glass-rein- 
forced polyester products is turning out 
one-piece tanks with capacities up to 
160 gal. The same laminate turns up in 
a hood for a mass-produced tractor and 
motor-cover molding for a motor bike. 

Plastics production has not kept pace 
with demand and imports far outstrip ex- 
ports. Polyethylene production is espe- 
cially low; in 1958 the French turned out 
8,800 tons, used 28,600 tons. Production 
of vinyl chloride for the year totaled 
75,000 tons; polystyrene reached 31,000 
tons. Representative net fob. prices in 
France, for average grades in each case, 
are: polyethylene 42¢ a lb., polystyrene 
23.6¢ a lb., and vinyl compounds 23.2¢ 
a Ib. 

In spite of duty barriers, France does 
manage to sell some plastic materials on 
the U. S. market. Customs statistics for 
1958 show 650 tons of vinyl copolymers 
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and 500 tons of polyvinyl chloride 
shipped to the U. S. About four months 
ago, Rilsan was put on the American 
market by Organico, a Pechiney subsidi- 
ary. Company spokesmen say it’s too 
early yet to predict what success Rilsan 
will have. 


RUSSIA 


Moscow—Plastics is one of the keys 
to future workers’ paradise. Russians are 
frank in admitting, however, that the 
Soviet Union needs help from the West 
to develop its plastics industry. Though, 
pursuing its own lines of research, So- 
viets lag years behind. 

The head of Russia’s chemical industry 
said recently: “It is important for the 
Soviet Union to import whole plants and 
new technological processes from the 
West and other socialist countries.” He 
named Britain, West Germany, Sweden, 
Italy, and France. 


Construction Lagging 


Construction is lagging and most of 
the equipment is obsolete. Research is 
poorly coordinated. Testing of new proc- 
esses is slow—sometimes it takes years. 
Still, Soviets are making some perceptible 
progress. And in a nation famous for 
plans, plastics is scheduled for a gargan- 
tuan role. 

Plastics and resins production is slated 
for a sevenfold increase by 1965 with 
synthetic fiber production scheduled for 
production four times the present output. 
These figures mean plastic pipes, machine 
gears, insulation, and varnish, unbreak- 
able baths, window sashes, houses, car 
bodies, and compressor blades for jet 
engines. 


Unable to Absorb Capital Investment 


At present, Russia’s chemical industry 
is unable to absorb capital investment 
planned for it. The industry plans to 
build 140 major chemical plants and 
reconstruct 130 more. 

Plastics are in for a much bigger role 
in the auto industry with the present 
average of 5 Ib. of plastics per car sched- 
uled to increase eight times by 1965. 
Russians are known to be contemplating 
cars with nylon bearings, gearboxes made 
of what is called “Textolite” in the U. S., 
and polyethylene tubing to replace metal 
pipes. A new small car is named Ogonyok 
(flame). When it gets into production, it 
will have an entire body of glass fiber 
and polyamide resins. 

Russian shipbuilders are using plastics 


to build river crafts of increasingly larger 
sizes. Work is scheduled to start on a 
100-ton plastic oil barge and a 50-passen- 
ger ship made almost entirely of plastic 
is under consideration. 


GERMANY 


Bonn—The German plastics industry 
has made rapid progress during the last 
few years—both in production (a rise of 
about 15-20% annually) and in the devel- 
opment of new plastics. 

Most prominent recent development 
is a polycarbonate introduced by Farben- 
fabriken Bayer under the trade name 
“Makrolon.” It is virtually identical to 
G. E.’s Lexan. Like Lexan, Makrolon is 
suitable for precision parts, and will open 
new applications in electrical and elec- 
tronic apparatus, automobile accessories, 
office machines, and lighting fixtures. 
Bayer, along with Monsanto Chemical 
Co., jointly owns Mobay Chemical Co. 
The latter is readying a U. S. polycar- 
bonate plant for production early next 
year. Bayer has pegged its Makrolon 
price at $1.10 per lb. in Germany as 
against G. E.’s $2.50 for its Lexan. 
Mobay hasn’t yet talked price. 


Cellulose—Acetate-Butyrate 


Bayer (and Hoechst’s subsidiary Knap- 
sack-Griesheim) also offer cellulose-ace- 
tate-butyrate for a varnish-like coating. 
The glossy, viscous, oil-resistant substance 
has good electrical qualities, coats in one 
working operation compared to four bak- 
ing operations required for application of 
some conventional varnishes. 

Sales of foam polystyrene (BASF) are 
growing rapidly. Its use for thermal and 
acoustical insulation is expected to fur- 
ther increase sales. Recently developed 
fire-resistant types will permit applica- 
tions in ship-building; new oil and fuel- 
resistant types can be used for life-belts, 
etc. 


Polyvinyl Chloride Still First 


Polyvinyl chloride still holds first place. 
One third of domestic sales is used by 
electrical industry for cable insulations 
etc., 15% is processed into hard PVC 
parts such as tubes, plate, and films (for 
transparent packaging of food). Use of 
hard PVC to coat inexpensive cardboard 
records is new here. 

Farbwerke Hoechst has started poly- 
propylene production and Chemische 
Werke Huels is following at its heels. 
Applications include: complex parts, 
electrical and household gadgets, plumb- 
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ing (tubes exposed to high temperatures), 
heels of ladies’ shoes, and toys. 

A new type of moldable phenolic 
(Suedwestdeutsches Kunstharz-Werk, 
Frankfurt) conducts electricity and can 
be electroplated. Products include door 
handles, auto parts, and vessels of all 
kinds. 

Sheets with a top layer of melamine 
resin (Dr. Kurt Herbertz & Co., Wup- 
pertal) are another new specialty. The 
sheets can be bent without breaking and 
thus used for curved parts in interior 
decorating and furniture. 

The same firm has developed a new 
fiber-glass-resin sheet. The resin used is 
an unsaturated polyester. The sheets are 
further processed by dry pressing. Prod- 
ucts—marketed under the trade name 
“Preglas” have unusual resistance to cli- 
matic changes and can withstand high 
electrical and mechanical stress. 

German plastics exports to the U. S. 
are insignificant. Both the Association of 
German Plastics Manufacturers and ma- 
jor producers receive many queries from 
U. S. purchasing agents expressing in- 
terest in German developments. But 
delivered price keeps most deals from 
coming off. Factory prices are about the 
same, sometimes even higher than in the 
U. S., and when transport costs plus 
duties—25% of value plus 3.5¢ per lb. 
are added, German plastics are not com- 
petitive. 


HOLLAND 


Amsterdam—Three raw material pro- 
ducers, Algemene Kunstzijde Unie of 
Arnhem (A. K. U.), Staatsmijnen of 
Heerlen (State Mines) and the Royal/ 
Dutch Shell account for most of the 
Netherlands’ plastics. 

A. K. U. manufactures Akulon nylon, 
a superpolyamide, in a wide range of 
granules for injection molding and extru- 
sion and in cylindrical rods up to 8 in. 
dia. for machining. New developments 
include high-molecular weight grades, 
special types for fast cycle injection, spe- 
cially heat and light-stabilized grades and 
special compounds for centrifugal casting 
of big moldings. 

Newly developed applications include 
solid ship’s propellers, shell rings, and 
bayonet covers, vacuum cleaner parts, 
grease and gasoline resistant tubing for 
cars, spring interleaves, automatic con- 
veyor belts for cigar drying and shaping 
machines, and various shapes of big mold- 
ings. 


(Turn to page 19, column 1) 
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Don’t Forget to Plan Ahead 


You How to Sa 


Don’t Keep A 


To Shave Minutes: Define, Plan Ahead, Dele 


“A Talk with Ray Josephs e 


Ray Josephs combines two careers with great 
success. He is a public relations consultant and 
widely known as an author and correspondent. 

He combines both careers successfully by prac- 
ticing the points he stresses in this interview (plus 
others that are brought out in his latest book, 
“Streamlining Your Executive Workload,” Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N. J., 203 pp, 
1959, $4.95). 

During World War II Josephs headed Ameri- 
ca’s public relations activities in Argentina. He 
worked as a foreign correspondent in Buenos 
Aires for many years representing a wide variety 
of newspapers. In addition, he has written articles 
for leading national magazines. 

Here he answers your questions on saving time. 


1. Defining Executive Functions 


™ Are you going to give me a perfect working plan? 

There is no perfect plan. So don’t expect to have 
one from the beginning. I can suggest helpful hints 
in planning your own day. Leave a margin for error 
and expect “bugs” you can’t visualize at the start. With 
the P.A.’s busy day, circumstances will change with 
unforeseen costs, abundance of certain resources, and 
a multitude of other factors. If your basic plan is sound 
you won’t have to change courses in mid-stream. And 
necessary minor changes won’t be crucial to you as 
an executive. 


= What makes me an executive? 
If you manage people and make big decisions you’re 
an executive. 


®@ Why do executives work such long hours? 
Six reasons are uppermost: 
1. To secure freedom from interruption. 
2. To make time for reading, planning, correspond- 


ence. 

3.To arrange for meeting or other special job 
demands. 

4. To cope with problems of business growth and 
expansion. 


5.To handle labor negotiations running into in- 
definite periods. aa 
6. To accept community responsibility. 
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® How can I tell if I’m working too hard? 

If you can’t relax, you probably are working too 
hard. If your family, friends, and doctor advise a 
slower pace, listen to them. 


® How can I cut my work load? 

Challenge everything you do to see if there’s a simpler, 
faster, better way to do it. Eventually, you’ll be saying, 
“Why didn’t I think of this before’’? 


= Why should I follow your advice about cutting my 
work load? 

It adds up to this: The ineffective executive struggles 
endlessly with his job. The successful executive has 
leisure to enjoy both work and play. The man who 


learns to streamline his workload gains financial rewards 


plus extra time to use as he wants to use it. 


= If I try out your idea, what do I do first? 

Four things: 

1. Reject snap judgments: Don’t accept or reject 
points on impulse. Think them through. An idea that 
seems irrelevant at first can be useful to you with a new 
twist or different approach. 

2. Seek the easier way: Consider whether you're 
doing many of your purchasing duties the hard way. 
You may have to change a habit. The best way to 
change an old habit is to adopt a new one and follow 
it until it becomes second nature. 

3. Take little steps: Getting ahead is a series of 
little gains—it can’t be done in one fell swoop. 

4. Sharpen your self-control: There are plenty of 
people who work hard, but what purchasing men want 
is better self-direction, control, techniques for more 
effective results. Better self-control can make the dif- 
ference between the purchasing executive who is really 
going places and the ordinary order-placer who just 
gets by. 


® How do I tell if I’m doing my best? 
Ask yourself four questions: 
1. What is it I do in my daily activities? 
2. What should I do. 
3. What am I capable of doing? 
4. What do I hope to be able to do in the future? 


= How can I perform more efficiently? 

Do these five things: 

1, Check what your position involves. Perhaps you 
shouldn’t be doing some of the things taking up your 
precious moments. Designate authority so you can 
tackle other things that you alone should be handling. 

2. Decide if you need to reorganize. You may be 
doing too many jobs for one person. 
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3. Spotlight objectives. Spotlight what you are doing 
in relation to the over-all company pattern. 

4. See about sharpening your own development. Are 
you looking for a competent successor so you can move 
up? 

5. Do the whole job. Do you concentrate efforts on 
job functions you find most interesting or challenging— 
while neglecting other important ones? 


= Then what? 

Ask yourself these questions in each of the following 
categories: 

© Job Performance: What can | do—what am I doing 
—to improve my knowledge of my job? 

The quality and quantity of my work? 

My operating results? 

My comprehension of my job’s relation to over-all 
picture? 

®@ Executive Ability; What steps am I taking to 
improve my own plans, development, skills? 

In making decisions? 

Handling subordinates? 

Building team spirit? 

Coping with the unexpected? 

Exercising judgment and control? 

® Mentai Capacity: What am I doing to develop my 
own capacity to think creatively? 

To analyze situations or problems? 

To distinguish between important and unimportant 
matters? 

To adapt quickly to the demands of a new situation? 

To understand complicated operations? 

@ Personal Qualities: Am I attempting to improve 
my ability to get along with people? 

To exercise greater initiative? 

To persevere despite setbacks? 

To overcome discouragement? 

To recognize mistakes and accept correction con- 
structively? 

To develop tact and reliability? 

® Promotion potential: Have I sought to spur my 
own ambitions? 

To develop myself in terms of my job? 

To demonstrate my willingness to work for advances? 

To demonstrate my patience in learning necessary 
routine procedures, and policy? 

To develop improved methods or procedures? 


2. Planning Ahead 


# Will it pay to plan? 
Yes. Just as you wouldn’t build a house without a 
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thority to Yourself 


Don’t Be Primitive About Communications 


Don’t Rebuff Salesmen’s Efforts 


yate, Communicate, Use Salesmen’s Talents 


blueprint, you shouldn’t run your job without a plan. 
It has been said—‘Plan in advance how you'll do a 
job, and it’s more than half done.” 


® What's in it for me? 

Plenty. Planning... 

. . . Makes you think through to logical conclusions. 

. . . Causes you to go out and get information you 
need to create effective action and good follow-through. 

. . . Helps you choose an alternative—a better way. 

. . Alerts you to follow-up possibilities. 

. . . Keeps you on top of your workload rather than 
buried under it. 

. . . Enables you to evaluate current and advancing 
performance records. 

. . . Keeps you on course if your job is one that 
takes you away from your headquarters or specific 
location. 


® How far ahead should I plan? 
Break your planning down to two levels: 
©@ Long range 
@ Short range 


= What’s the difference? 

1. Long range may look ahead three months, six 
month, a year, two years—even longer. 

2. Short range-—and its detailed aspect of scheduling 
—may deal with this hour, today, tomorrow, or this 
week. 


= How do I go about laying out a personal plan? 

Examine everything you do with one criterion: 

Can I dispense with this job altogether? After 
answering that, determine how you can cut a job down 
so it will take less time and effort. This applies to every- 
thing from telephone calls to interviewing salesmen. 


® Is varying tasks a good idea? 

Trying to do all your tough things at one clip is like 
following a home-stretch pace all through a race. It is 
hard to keep up. When long distances are to be covered, 
you have to adjust and vary your speed. A good rule: 
Take a variation of tasks after each of the first three 
hours of your work day; 15 minutes after the fourth. 
“Variation of tasks” doesn’t mean a rest period. Varia- 
tion often gives the same results—yet you are using 
the time for greater accomplishments. 


= How do you suggest handling that “black day” when 
you figure it would have been “better to stay in bed”? 
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On extremely full days eat a heavier breakfast and 
skip lunch until 3 p.m. This gives you six straight hours 
including midday where. fewer phone calls or other 
interruptions are likely. It also eliminates time wasted 
winding up your morning and waiting for a table for 
service during the busy lunch hour. You can’t follow 
this schedule every day but used with discretion, the 
straight-through schedule can offer a string of unin- 
terrupted extra hours. 


= How can I speed up my schedule? 

Set arbitrary time slots and learn to compress many 
activities that ordinarily take longer into such periods. 
Keep a “things to do” list. It has been said “that learn- 
ing to write it down is the equivalent of a Harvard 
education.” These lists save incalculable minutes day 
and night and enable you to do your jobs and errands 
in a logically orderly way. 


® What’s a quick way to solve problems? 

First, remember you are half way to a solution when 
you can write a clear statement of the problem itself, 
experts say. A good approach for cutting your problem 
down to manageable size is to: 

1. Go down from general to particular. 

2. Trace backward from the obvious effect to the 
not-so-obvious cause. 

3. Isolate the components and treat them as separate 
problems. 

4. Concentrate on the elements in the situation that 
can be changed, removed, or improved. 


5. Disentangle the important factors, discard the un- 
important. 


3. Delegating Authority 


= When should I delegate authority? 

It’s hazardous for an executive to start delegating 
just to make his job simpler. When your motivation is 
to strengthen the organization you’re more likely to look 
for unused talents among your workers and delegate 
accordingly. If you insist upon keeping your hand on 
all details, you discourage subordinates by competing 
with them. Capable men are likely to quit; others sit 
back and let you do the work. 


= Is there any set plan to follow when I delegate? 
Here are seven quick suggestions: 
1. Pinpoint functions you can delegate. 


2. Define clearly the goal and scope of delegation. 
3. Go slowly. 
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4. Consider the effect on the rest of your group. 
5. Create short-run delegation. 

6. Rotate delegations. 

7. Redelegate. 


= To whom should I delegate? 
To at least five types of people: 
1, The man with unused abilities. 
2. The not-so-obviously qualified individual. 
3. The man with a weakness. 
4. Your suppliers. 
5. Problem employees. 


® How about my secretary? 

She’s your number-one delegate. Of course she 
handles your mail, makes and receives calls to lighten 
your load, and receives callers for you, but a recent 
survey shows secretaries are getting involved more and 
more in company decisions, personnel management, and 
matters of bigh protocol. Be prepared to give her more 


responsibility and allow her to develop it in her own 
way. 


® How can we both cut down our paper work? 

Here are a couple of suggestions for handling incom- 
ing mail: 

® Separate the routine from the unusual. 

® Act fast on internal communication. 

®@ Don’t hold on to papers. 

One man suggests the following: Read the incoming 
letters quickly and mark in red one of these three signs: 

1. Refer to assistant (—with intials noted). 

2. Answer myself (during dictation). 

3. Act immediately. 


4. Solving Communication 
Problems 


= How about inter-office communications? 
For best inter-office communications I urge you to 


speak and write to people as you yourself would be 
spoken and written to. 


® Is writing the best means of inter-office communica- 
tions? 
Sometimes. It’s wise to give proper weight to ad- 
vantages of in-person communication when time and 
flexibility are important. 


Turn the page 
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(Continued from page 17) 
SIs the telephone a good sub- 
stitute for writing? 

If you become the master of 
your telephone (and don’t let it 
run you) it can certainly help 
streamline your workload. 


® Is it advisable to close business 
deals on the telephone? 
Remember the telephone sits 
there to be your servant—a great 
modern efficiency tool. Through 
your daily contacts with suppliers 
and vendors, you can tell if a 
man’s word is as good as his 
bond. Once you determine it is, 
close the deal by telephone. Take 


care of details later. 


® How can I cut wasted time on! 
the telephone when I am making 
my own calls? 
Check these 
proaches: 


suggested ap- 


® Dial carefully and correctly. 


®@ Allow time for a person to 
answer. 


@ Ask clearly and directly for 
person you want. 


® Skip the hello. 
®@ Keep pad and pencil near. 


@Keep reference material 


handy. 


@ Hang up as quickly as you 
can (without being rude). 


® Should I accept all incoming 
calls? 

No. In many cases, someone 
else can supply the information 
wanted or handle the job as well 
or better than you. 


Here’s a way 
to simplify the 
purchase of 
splicing 
materials... 


OKONITE 
splice kits 


Faster, more reliable workman- 
ship. A dimensioned drawing and 
step-by-step instruction sheet are 
provided in every kit. 


Eliminate costly on-the-job de- 
lays due to forgotten items, in- 
correct quantities, etc. 


Save the time involved in making 
out bills of material, hunting for 
suppliers, coordinating delivery 
from several sources. 


WRITE on your letterhead for this 
FULLY-INDEXED, HELPFUL NEW 
CATALOG. It lists 275 different splice 
and termination kits together with 
explanatory information and prices. 


THE OKONITE COMPANY 


Subsidiary of Kennecott Copper Corp. 


Passaic, New Jersey alas 


An Expert's Advice on Saving Time 


Using Your Salesmen 


SIs it a good policy to claim 
“My door is always open” to 
salesmen and other callers? 
Many purchasing executives 
like to make this boasting state- 
ment, but it can waste an amaz- 
ing amount of time—and produce 
minimum results. Your door 
should be “closed” a portion of 
every day to permit you to work 
on important matters without 
interruptions. The executive who 
welcomes everyone anytime gets 
plenty of one thing—conversa- 


tion. This doesn’t add up to ac- 
complishment. 


"How should I handle inter- 
ruptions by associates? 
Here are two suggestions: 


1. Plan by mutual agreement 
to make necessary contacts at 
periodic, designated times. 


2. Don’t just “drop in.” Take 
time to call your associates and 
make appointments before calling 
on them. 


® How do I deal with 2 salesman 
who won't leave the office of his 
accord? 

Your method of solving the 
problem depends on the individ- 


ual. Here are some tested sug- 
gestions: 


® Follow the doctor’s system: 
See callers at regular announced 
hours daily or at stated times 
weekly. Other calls must be emer- 
gencies. 

@ Prearrange talk-ending sec- 
retarial interruptions. “Tell him 
I'll be with him in a few minutes, 
to your secretary is usually hint 
enough. 


@ Announce time you'll prob- 
ably have available at the start 
and stick to it. 

@Set the stage properly. A 
lobby or interview from where 
you meet visitors instead of bring- 


ing them into your office is often 
conducive to a speedy conclusion 
of business. 


@ Adopt a business-like desk 
side manner and get right to the 
problem. 

@When you've accomplished 
the purpose, rise and remain 
standing, edging the conversation 


*Ito a wind-up. 


@Clap hands together smartly 
when the subject is covered and 
ask, “Well, now, does that answer 
all your questions?” 


@ Hold out your hand and say, 
“Well, it’s been nice seeing you. 
Drop in the next time you're in 
town, when we’re not so pressed.” 
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Paper Selection Guide 


The Hammermill Graphicopy® “Paper Selection Guide” can 
save your time and make your office machines run smoother. — 
Hang a copy near each printing or duplicating machine. Then = - ; = = 
next time you need paper, select the right kind from the list of Hs Bie 
200 items in 19 different lines. Call your Hammermill supplier 
and simply order the paper you need by the number on the 


ever tried. Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Pennsylvania. 
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Every office printing machine needs this 
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Graphicopy Guide. It’s the easiest way to order paper you’ve : 4 iz § ee 
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What's New in the World of Industrial Plastics 


(Continued from page 15) 


——— OLA 


Since early 1959 State Mines 
has supplied “Stamylan” poly- 
ethylene in a large variety of 
melt-indices and densities. The 
material is available in an exten- 
sive range of granules for injec- 
tion molding, compression and 
blow-molding, extrusion coating, 
wire and cable coating, blow- 
and flat-film extrusion, sheeting 
and profile extrusion. End uses 
include spring interleaves, con- 
tainers, TV cabinets, pipes, pro- 
files, packaging and film for 
house-building, and road-con- 
struction. State Mines started 
production of high density poly- 
ethylene this year. 


Paints, Varnishes, Resins 


Royal/Dutch Shell makes 
epoxy resins for use in high per- 
formance paints and varnishes, 
and for applications including 
punches, dies, patterns, and jigs, 
glass-fiber laminated boats, and 
car bodies, etc. 

It is the sole Netherlands 
manufacturer of PVC used for 
the production of rigid piping for 
water mains and town gas sys- 
tems, and in chemical plants. 
Royal Dutch also makes a paste- 
forming grade of PVC; it has a 
high molecular weight and pos- 
sesses excellent paste-forming 
characteristics. It can be used for 
the production of leather cloth, 
conveyor belting, slush-molded 
and dipped articles, and foams. 


New Type Lifeboat 


A new type of polyester-glass 
lifeboat is being made by ship- 
builders De Hoop & Zoonen of 
Krimpen a.d. Lek (near Rotter- 
dam). A glass-fiber reinforcement 
gives the boat very special char- 
acteristics. 

No significant quantities of 
plastics are exported to the U. S. 
A. K. U. has its own subsidiary 
in the U. S. A. (American 
Enka). Polva has sold its know- 
how to the Easton Plastics Co. 
and A. K. U. has an arrangement 
with Spencer Chemical Co. which 
includes an agreement banning 
A. K. U. Holland from export- 
ing plastics products to North 
America. 


ITALY 


Rome—tThe Italian plastic in- 
dustry has expanded to five times 
its 1955 size and has made many 
original contributions to world 
technology. These have come 
largely from the giant Monte- 
catini works where research in 
chemistry compares favorably 
with that of any country on the 
Continent. 

Montecatini, pioneering in 
polymer research, came up with 
polypropylene which it markets 
under the trade name “Moplen.” 
In Italy it has been widely 
adopted by the pharmaceutical 
industries as a “nearly perfect” 
type of plastic because medicinal 
products can now be sterilized in 
their plastic containers before 
being shipped to market. 

Another Montecatini “baby,” 
which literally stole the show at 
the recent International Samples 
Fair at Padua, is the new plastic, 
“Montivel” (polietylenglicol). Be- 
cause of its unusual resistance 
and excellent transparency, it is 
expected to assume a top posi- 
tion in the field of packaging, 
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especially for products of high 
value. 

The development of plastic 
packaging in Italy has been al- 
most phenomenal in the last year 
or so. Even such products as 
cement, coffee beans, face 
powder, and raw chemicals are 
turning up in plastic containers 
with transparent windows. 
Nest-Pack of Bologna has 
come up with a “beehive” type 
of plastic show container in 
which fruits are kept in individ- 
ual slots. The Sidenka Co. of 
Milan is successfully pushing its 


“Plastifan,” a cellophane-like ad- 
hesive tape especially useful in 
packaging fresh meats and vege- 
tables. Pirelli S.p.A. of Milan is 
making polyethylene containers 
of 5, 10, 15, and 20 liters for 
packaging. 

Perhaps the most significant 
difference between the Italian 
and the U. S. plastics industries 
is the lack of standardization 
here. Each plastic manufacturer 
must fill every buyer’s request 
for specific sizes, weights, and 
colors. In effect, the plastic con- 
tainer is made to fit the product. 
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Tokyo—Japan stays close be- 
hind the U. S. and Europe in the 
production of new plastics—new- 
est plastics are polycarbonate and 
polypropylene. However, it will 
be another year before licensee 
firms can produce these plastics 
in quantity because nothing can 
be done—not even building 
ylants—until the firms interested 
get the nod from the Japanese 
government. 

Vinyl chloride is the mainstay 
of Japan’s plastic industry. Pro- 
duction increased more than 100 
times in seven years to 109,000 
tons in 1957. The industry was 
hard hit by over capacity, how- 


ever, late in 1957 and extending 
into early 1958. 

Urea runs next in production 
to vinyl chloride. Annual pro- 
duction was 68,000 tons in 1958 
up 15% from 1957. 

The Japanese are alert to 
world plastic developments. Ku- 
noshima Chemical, a Teijin (Im- 
perial Rayon) subsidiary, for in- 
stance, started to operate a 
five-ton-a-day pilot plant about a 
year ago last summer to produce 
polycarbonate plastics. Now it 
claims it is producing 50 tons a 
day by its own processes. 

Plans are also under way to 
produce polycarbonate plastic 
soon by Edogawa Chemical, a 

(Continued on page 20) 


Cut tooling costs with 


MALLORY 


Here’s the economical way to get quick changeovers 
of resistance welding set-ups. Kits of Mallory 
standard holder components are available to make 


over 1000 different set-ups for welding jobs that 


might otherwise call for custom-made holders. 


You just put together the head, barrel and adapter 


that you need for the job on hand. All parts are 


interchangeable. Tooling can be switched in minutes. 


A Mallory Welding Distributor near you will be 
glad to recommend the kit of Mallory holder com- 


Serving industry with these products: 


Electrochemical 
Capacitors 


Electromagnetic 


Metallurgical 


Vibrators Contacts 
Batteries Relays Powder Metallurgy 
Resistors Choppers Materials 
Welding Materials 
Electromechanical Electronic Assemblies High Density Metals 
Switches Power Supplies Semiconductor 


Control Devices 


Tuning Systems 


Silicon Rectifiers 
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Standard Resistance Welding Holders 


ponents best suited for your specific production 
problems. He’ll welcome the opportunity, too, to 
show you how you can put new economy in your 
purchasing of resistance welding electrodes by 
choosing from the line of over 200 standard Mallory 


electrodes . . 


. a broad variety of straight, single- 


bend, double-bend and irregular shapes, all avail- 
able from stock at economical prices. 


Mallory welding products are available from author- 
ized distributors located in all principal cities. 


Mallory Metallurgical Company 


MALLORY & CO. ! 


indianapolis 6, Indiana 


i 
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Whats New 
In the World 
Of Plastics 


( Continued from page 19) 
Mitsubishi subsidiary. Produc- 
tion goals are still secret. 

Five firms have filed applica- 
tions for approval from MITI 
(Ministry of International Trade 
and Industry) for licensing agree- 
ments to produce 5,000 tons a 
year cach of polypropylene, but 
observers said MITI will boil 
down the number of applicants 
to two or three at most. 


—— ae 


London—British plastics in- 
dustry admittedly isn’t leading the 
parade in technical develop- 
ments. But the industry is a 
lively and fast-growing one and 
production this year should be 
well over 350,000 tons, about 
30% of which is being exported. 
Here are a few British plastics 
highlights: 


To Build Polyester Plant 


Imperial Chemical Industries 
will build a plant to produce 
polyester fiber in sheet yarn un- 
der the trade name “Melinex” 
The $7-million plant is sched- 
uled to produce 12,000 tons an- 
nually by 1960-61. The sheet, 
similar to Du Pont’s Mylar, is 
used mostly for thin insulation. 
L.C.I. intends to concentrate first 
on the electrical market. 

LC.I. is playing a big part, 
along with Shell Chemical, in the 
development here of polypro- 
pylene in raw material, molding, 
and sheet form for industrial and 
domestic moldings and fibers. A 
big market is expected to de- 
velop. 


New Thermoplastic 


LC.I. claims it leads the 
U. S. in the manufacture of a 
new acrylic material. Trade- 
named Diakon, it’s a thermo- 
plastic especially useful for 
decorative utility purposes but is 
comparatively expensive. A plant 
for its production is nearly com- 
plete, with a boost coming from 
the order received from Britain’s 
postal and telephone authority 
recently. 

PVC has found uses which 
haven’t yet been paralleled in the 
U. S., one with a labor angle: 
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tisers desiring advertising of new 
equipment, services or merchan- 
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the minimum run of book dis- 
play space. Space is available 
in this section in units from one 
to six inches. For low rates, 
Write: 
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fireproof belting in  Britain’s 
coal mines—at the insistence of 
the National Coal Board, which 
is acutely conscious of fire haz- 
ard. Emphasis also is being 
placed on developing new appli- 
cations for rigid PVC. There’s a 
wide field open for it in the milk 
trade here, which presently uses 
mostly glass containers at the re- 
tail level. 


Debut for Molding Powder 


New to Britain, but not to the 
U. S. is a cellulose propionate 
molding powder with the trade 
name Forticel. Recently intro- 
duced by British Celanese under 
an agreement with Amcel Corp. 
of the U. S., most Forticel is 


being taken up for domestic 
articles such as radio cabinets 
and fountain pens. 

Geigy Co. has marketed a new 
ultraviolet light barrier material 
to toughen resistance of plastics. 
The product—trade name Tinu- 
vin P—is not unknown in the 
U. S., says the company, but it’s 
still the only one of its type. 
Tinuvin P already is claimed to 
have proved itself in the poly- 
ester/glass fiber laminates, in 
rigid and film PVC, and in poly- 
styrene. Uses in synthetic fibers 
and foamed plastics are being 
pressed. 

Britishers expect to see major 
breakthroughs in _ reinforced 
plastics in the next few years, 


with polyesters, low-pressure 
phenolics, and epoxies leading 
the way. It’s anticipated that 
eventually reinforced plastics will 
be molded into complete aircraft 
fuselages, sectional buildings, 
and railway coaches. In that con- 
nection, it’s not so long since 
Britain’s largest private coach 
builders — Whitson’s — changed 
over from traditional metal and 
wood to polyester-glass. 


High Wall, but Some Leaks 


Looking to the States, British 
plastics exporters see a high tariff 
wall of 33% plus 4¢ ad valorem 
which effectively checks the 
build-up of a big market outlet. 
However, a smail quantity of 


most plastics do get in, either be- 
cause of the need felt by U. S. 
manufacturers for a second 
source of supply, or because 
they're manufactured cheaply 
enough here to compete effec- 
tively. Leading the way in value 
is waste and scrap, followed by 


acrylic sheet, PVC, cellulose 
sheet and rod, polyethylene 
sheet, and casein plastics. The 
trend is also a rising one. In 


1958 U. K. plastics shipments 
to the U. S. were worth about 
$1.1 million. 

For the first half-year of 1959, 
they amounted to over $884,000. 
The year’s total should show a 
sizable gain for the fast growing 
plastics industry. 


this disc holder can save you money... 


Keep the disc from grinding against the 
seat when you close a valve and the disc lasts 
longer. It’s as simple as that to save money. 

Composition discs in O-B globe and angle 
valves are securely held in. free-swivéling, 
self-leveling disc holders. When a valve is 
being closed, the stem and disc holder turn 
as a unit until the disc is firmly seated and 
stops rotating. As the stem continues to turn 
it exerts downward pressure on the disc, 
closing it leak-tight. There is no grinding or 
gouging between seat and disc...and disc 
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wear is kept to a minimum. 


This free-swivel disc action is just one 
of the many ways O-B bronze valves help 
industries keep maintenance costs down, 
production up. If you aren't using O-B vaives 


ask your iocal Ohio Brass distributor to 
show you the complete line, or write to | 
Ohio Brass Company, 380 North Main St., 


Mansfield, Ohio. 
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Foreign Perspective 


New Small Car Front To Be Heard From 


London—tThere’s still a chance that European countries will get together 
in an attempt to heal the trade division that’s developed since Euromart was 
started. 

There are all kinds of pressures building up on governments to try to link 
the six “common market” countries with the so-called “outer seven” (the Brit- 
ish-led group) in a common trading system. 

Remember, British industrialists generally are not altogether sold on the 
“outer seven” scheme. They mostly believe its chief purpose should be to pres- 
sure the common market into thinking again about going it alone and not 
associating with Britain and other non-member European states. 

At the same time, there’s evidence that West German businessmen are getting 
increasingly alarmed about the British-dominated trade group. They see the 
prospects of losing out to British exporters in Scandinavian markets when the 
“outer seven” tariff-cutting project leaves the blueprint stage. 

From Brussels it’s learned that the Euromart Commission has come up with 
a new scheme to associate the common market with the “outer seven.” What’s in 
the scheme hasn’t been revealed, but it’s believed to have been favorably received 
in Euromart circles. 


Beirut—Official Egyptian quarters are seriously concerned over their prospects 
of getting a World Bank loan for widening and deepening the Suez Canal. 

The amount of the loan has not been stated officially, but the Egyptians are 
believed to have asked for $40 million in foreign currencies repayable over 
10 years. 

Egyptians fear that political considerations may once again overrule economic 
or technical arguments in the World Bank’s decision to grant Egypt a loan. Offi- 
cials here claim that’s what happened in the case of the proposed Aswan 
High Dam loan in 1956. 

The bone of contention is Israeli use of the canal. As of now, Egypt has a 
blockade against Israeli ships and Israeli bound cargoes through the Suez Canal. 

Egyptains emphasize their bidding for a World Bank loan can have nothing 
to do with Israeli shipping through the Canal. The Canal, they point out, will 
remain closed to Israel, so long as the Palestine question is not settled. 

Spokesmen here have warned that if U.S. pressure on the World Bank placed 
too many hurdles in the way of the Bank’s granting a loan, Egypt would not 
wait to see her application turned down. She would withdraw her application 
and seek money for the canal elsewhere. 


Vienna—West European small car producers soon may be faced with a new 
competitor—the Communist bloc. 

According to reports received here, small car production by the U.S.S.R. and 
its European and Asiatic satellites is due to triple during the next seven years. 

Production plans call for the annual output of 117,000 small cars in Czecho- 
slovakia in 1966 and thereafter, while Poland intends to raise small-car output 
to 100,000 units by 1965. 

The U.S.S.R. announced plans eventually to start production of the “Bjelka,” 
a 750-cc piston displacement car designed in two versions: one for good roads 
and for town traffic, the other version for hard cross-country driving. 


Ground clearance and suspension system, transmission ratios and body 
construction are to differ for both models. The town model will be a four pas- 
senger unit, the rural type a two-passenger-and-freight model. 

East Germany is another Red country entering the field. That nation recently 
started production of the “Trabant,” a 2-stroke engine of 500-cc piston dis- 


placement. 


The over-all implications of the plan are clear: By 1965 the East bloc will 
have a thriving small car industry in operation—with substantial export potential 


if current plans are realized. 


Milan—Almost overnight Italy is becoming a producer and exporter of 


synthetic rubber. 


In the first half of the year Italy exported 11,419 metric tons of synthetic 
rubber earning $5.1 million in the process. Exports for the corresponding period 
of 1958 amounted to only three metric tons of synthetic rubber. 


The improving domestic production picture also is allowing Italy to cut down 
on imports of this vital commodity. Synthetic rubber imports dropped 19.7% 
during the first part of 1959—amounting to only 8,907 metric tons compared 
to 11,102 metric tons for the same period in 1958. 


The direction of expanded export trade also is significant. Most of it is 


going to Iron Curtain countries. 


A split-up of the export pattern shows Russia and Red China taking the 
lion’s share of the rubber. Russia took 54% and China some 19%. Leading 
Western user of the Italian product was Germany with a 12% figure. 


What does your 
towel service cost? 


@ 417 towels per 
roll mean less 
cabinet filling 


You can raise the standard © Push button con- 
of service...yet reduce the so: tc towels wed 
cost by using © Bipetitne 
Mosinee Turn-Towis! — 


4) Fewer towels used 
mean less washroom 
maintenance 


Write for name of nearest 
distributor 


WINE 
Sulighhada, Towel 


BAY WEST PAPER CO. 
1096 West Mason Street 
GREEN BAY © WISCONSIN 
A Subsedeory of Mos: nee Paper Mills Co 
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New Beer Bottle Bespeaks Boon to Bricklayer 


Leipzig, East Germany—An East-Ger- 
man brewery, ever-sympathetic to the 
problems of beer-drinking brick layers, 
has come up with a new type of bottle. It 
could revolutionize not only the beer but 
also the-construction industry. 

The new bottle, which comes in a 
choice of decorator colors, can be used 
effectively as a building brick because of 
its quadrangular shape and a caved-in 
bottom into which the neck of the next 
bottle fits accurately. 

The brewers feel they'll alleviate dis- 
posal problems, encourage the do-it-your- 


self movement, and increase beer con- 
sumption. 

Strong export hopes are nourished by 
the brewers, especiallv for the U.S. with 
its great numbers of beer lovers and one- 
family homes. 

TV fight fans, for example, can quench 
their thirst with Radeberger Pils, and, 
after the last round, go out in the yard 
and build themselves a garage, or a wall. 

Radeberger officials, displaying the new 
container at the fall trade fair here, 
neglected to say whether their brick-bot- 
tles were breakable. 


THIS 
PROTECTIVE 
COATINGS 
MANUAL 
belongs 

in your 
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Rust-Oleum Catalog No. 257— today! 


Distinctive A matter of 
as yourown 7 excellence. 
fingerprint 
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New 36-page catalog in full color shows you how to Stop 
Rust — and provide lasting beauty in your choice of colorful 
Rust-Oleum finish coatings on tanks, girders, metal sash, pipes, 
boilers, stacks, metal fences, fire escapes, and many other 
applications. Includes over one-hundred actual color chips — 
plus important application photos, surface preparation data, 
and technical information. Request your FREE copy of 


Rust-Oleum Corporation © 2593 Oakton Street © Evanston, Illinois 


RUST-OLEU 
RUST! 


Watters 


Your nearby Rust-Oleum 
industrial Distributor 
maintains complete stocks 
for your convenience. 
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Cord Reel 
Capacity to 375 ft. 


Portable cord reel has four 
multiple service blade-type 
receptacles. It is said to 
eliminate cord damage, pre- 
venting it from_ twisting, 
tangling or breaking. Cord 
capacity is 375 ft. It has no 
collector rings, brushes, or 
slip-rings to wear out. 

Price: $34. (less cord). De- 
livery: immediate. 

Daniel Woodhead Co., 15 
N. Jefferson St., Chicago, Ill. 
(P.W., 9/28/59) 


Centrifugal Pump 
Handles Corrosive Liquids 


Highly efficient centrifugal 
pump is designed for con- 
tinuous duty with corrosive 
liquids. With a 1-in. outlet, 
it will deliver up to the prac- 
tical limit of 33 gpm. at 
pressures up to 28 ft. of 
head. Shaft and couplings are 
stainless steel, “O” ring, 
neoprene 

Price: $150. Delivery: im- 
mediate. 

Houston Fearless Corp., 
11801 W. Olympic Bivd., 
Los Angeles, Calif. (P.W., 
9/28/59) 


Wire Terminals 
Eliminate Soldering 


“Wrap-A-Wire” terminals 
reduce labor cost on electri- 
cal assemblies, connectors 
for coil forms, printed cir- 
cuits, etc. Each terminal can 
take one or more wire leads 
using wire wrap methods and 
the single square lug pre- 
vents turning. 

Price: $1.90 to $3.50 M 
(depending on style, quan- 
tity, and plating). Delivery: 
1 wk. 

Malco Mfg. Co., Dept. 
PW-7, 4025 W. Lake St., 
Chicago, Ill. (P.W., 9/28/59) 


Insect Destroyer 
Needs No Chemicals 


Insect destroyer is de- 
signed to attract and kill most 
night-flying insects. It is ex- 
pected to find use in paper 
mills, food processing plants, 
etc. It plugs into standard 
115 v., 60 cycle AC power 
source. Weighs 18 Ib., is 28 
in. square, and uses no 
chemicals. 

Price: $109.50. Delivery: 
immediate. 

Electro-Lads Mfg. Co., 
Box 2262, Dearborn, Mich. 
(P.W., 9/28/59) 
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Here's your weekly guide to... 


Recording Machine 
Takes Message for Teletype 


Electronic voice recording 
and reproducing machine is 
designed to speed handling 
of outgoing teletype mes- 
sages. It lets executive dic- 
tate over phone to machine 
which records message. Tele- 
typist plays back record and 
sends wire. 

Price: $1,035. Delivery: 
30 days. 

Dictaphone Corp., 422 
Lexington Ave., N. Y., N. Y. 
(P.W., 9/28/59) 


Oscillating Platform 
For Polishing, Buffing Heads 


Oscillating platform is de- 
signed for polishing and 
buffing heads which are 
bolted to the platform. Cam- 
activated arm and drive re- 
ducer move the entire head 
and its mounting smoothly 
forward and back. Units 
available for heads up to 
3,000 Ib. 

Price: $1,295. (2x3-ft. 
platform). Delivery: 3 wk. 

F. B. Hubert Co., 2832 E. 
Grand Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 
(P.W., 9/28/59) 


Spaghetti 
Made of Teflon 


Spaghetti sleeving made 
of Teflon is available in sizes 
from No. 30 to No. 0 AWG 
and in a broad range of 
colors for applications in 
electrical and electronic com- 
ponents. Comes in standard 
or thin-wall form from .010- 
in. to .330-in. hole diameter. 

Price: Ex. $22.25 (stand- 
ard wall) per 100 ft. in un- 
der 200-ft. roll, size 18. De- 
livery: immediate. 

Pennsylvania Fluorocar- 
bons Co., 1115 N. 38th St., 
Phila., Pa. (P.W., 9/28/59) 


Slide Rule 
Adds, Subtracts Fractions 


Pocket size slide rule adds 
and subtracts fractions and 
decimal equivilants in cali- 
brations to 64th. It is ex- 
pected to find use in metal- 
working shops and other 
manufacturing areas where 
fractions and decimal are 
used, interchanged and con- 
verted frequently. 

Price: $2.95 (quan. disc. 
avail.). Delivery: 1 wk. 

Seymour Co., 701 W. 
Sheridan Rd., Chicago, Ill. 
(P.W., 9/28/59) 
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Lab Lotion 
Prevents Hand Chapping 


Lotion prevents chapping and cracking 
of hands that are frequently exposed to 
solvents in the laboratory. Recommended 
for chemists working with acetone, meth- 
anol, ether, alcohol, xylene, chloroform, 
benzene, and strong caustics. The lotion 
is pleasantly scented, non-greasy, and 
comes in a 16-oz. glass bottle complete 
with pump dispenser. 

Price: $1.95. Delivery: immediate. 

Fisher Scientific Co., 389 Fisher Bldg. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. (P.W., 9/28/59) 


Marking Machine 


For Imprinting on Short Runs 


Marking machine can do small lot 
marking without delaying the regular pro- 
duction equipment. It will mark flat, 
curved, and irregular surfaces of parts, 
packages, or labels—using a direct or 
offset process—with imprints up to 2x3- 
in. Objects up to 1%-in. thick can be 
marked direct, and up to 4%-in. thick 
by offset. Feed is manual. Rubber plates 
or zinc etchings may be used for long-run 
jobs; type inserts when changes are fre- 
quent. 

Price: $203.50. Delivery: immediate. 

Markem Machine Co., Keene 73, N. H. 
(P.W., 9/28/59) 


Label Printer 
Does 6,000 an Hour 


Flexographic printing press prints and 
die cuts on pressure sensitive label paper, 
or score cuts on gum, heat seal, or plain 
paper. Portable size, it is 9x9x9 in. It 
weighs 40 Ib. and can turn out 6,000 
labels per hour. Colors and printing 
plates can be changed in seconds. Stand- 
ard machine prints maximum 3x4-in. 
label; 4x5-in. maximum optional at extra 
cost. 

Price: $395. Delivery: 2 wk. 

Sohn Mig. Inc., Plymouth 2, Wis. 
(P.W., 9/28/59) 


Caster 


Designed for Light-Medium Duty 


Stem-type truck casters for light- 
medium duty have double ball-bearing 
swivel construction with two rows of 
hardened steel balls in separate lubri- 
cated hardened raceways. The wheels, 
measuring 312, 4, and 5 in. in diameter, 
are available with plain or ball bearings 
or thread-guarded roller bearings. Five 
types of wheels are available and capac- 
ities range from 175 to 280 lb. per caster. 

Price: $4.85 to $9.20. Delivery: 1 wk. 

Faultless Caster Corp., Evansville 7, 
Ind. (P.W., 9/28/59) 
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Product Perspective 


Hot Crop of New Materials 


Here’s a sampling of the current crop of new materials: 


© Large, intricate porous nickel shapes can be made by an improved 
powder metallurgy process. Material is being fabricated into sheets 12x30 in. 
and cylinders 12 in. in dia. and 2 ft. long. Called Cormet A, it can be made 
into unusual shapes; projections and indentations can be produced without 
additional finishing. Material resulted from developer’s search for way to 
prevent marking of glass parts caused by chutes carrying molten glass from 
furnace to mold. Now glass is kept from contacting sides of porous nickel 


chutes by air blown through pores in the nickel formed by the new process. 
(Corning Glass Works) 


@ Spray-on coating forms a hard, transparent, colorless film that protects 
aluminum surfaces during production operations. It is said to be so hard that 
it can go through drop hammers, even on deep draws, and prevents galling 
and seizing. Color may be added, if desired. Some development work 
remains before the coating becomes commercially available. Coating can be 
removed easily with mild soap and water, yet a heavy tool can be dragged 


across the transparent coating without injuring the metal beneath. (Rohr Air- 
craft Corp.) 


@ Another coating, Zincilate WST-100, also provides rugged, temporary 
protection to glass, polished metals, and plastics during production opera- 
tions. It can be removed easily and quickly by a warm-water rinse. It is non- 
inflammable, has good resistance to petroleum solvents, and withstands mild 
forming and shaping operations. It is an inorganic that air dries for use in 
30 min. (Industrial Metal Protectives, Inc.) 


@ Solution coating of Lexan polycarbonate resin can be applied by conven- 
tional methods to iron, stainless steel, aluminum, copper, and zinc. Adhesion 
to nickel is fair; to tin-plated steel, it is poor. Coating serves both decorative 
and protective functions. Parts have to be heated for several minutes at 500 


to 530 F. to fuse the resin to the part. (General Electric Co., Chemical & 
Metallurgical Division.) 


@ New zinc alloys have superior resistance to creep and grain growth and 
a lower coefficient of expansion than previous compositions. Called Zilloy, 
the alloys contain copper and titanium. They also have good drawing, form- 
ing, and plating properties. Zilloy is expected to replace many other non- 
ferrous metals in structural and ornamental parts in the future. (New Jersey 
Zinc Co.) 


© Free-cutting sulfur-copper alloy rod looks like a competitor to leaded or 
tellurium copper rod in a number of applications. The new rod is cheaper— 
2¢ per lb. less than tellurium copper rod, and its scrap brings 642¢ more 
per lb. than tellurium copper. Hot and cold working properties are said to 
be better than those of either tellurium or leaded copper rod. (Bridgeport 
Brass Co.) 


@ New adhesive bonds RTV (room-temperature-vulcanizing) silicone rubber 
to metal. Designated Adhesive EX-B579-1, it provides bonding during the 
room temperature cure of silicone rubber compounds. It is a one-part, one- 
coat adhesive that produces rubber-tearing bonds which have excellent environ- 
mental resistance to broad temperature conditions. Bonds can be obtained 
with RTV silicone rubbers to steel, aluminum, brass, copper, and other metals 
as well as glass, porous ceramics, cured epoxies, phenolics, and other resins, 
synthetic fabrics, and treated teflon. (Hughson Chemical Co.) 


© Induction energy melts the tin coating on individual wires in a strand at 
pre-selected cut-off points before the strand is cut and stripped. Strands are 
fused together, but the insulation is left unaffected, eliminating the step of 
twisting and tinning stranded electrical wire after it is stripped and cut off. 
Stranded hook-up wire is fed automatically from a standard reel or spool 
through an induction-heating work coil then fed on to an automatic wire- 
measuring, cutting, and stripping machine. The combination of the induction 
heating and stripping equipment is set up to automatically sense points along 
the wire where cuts and baring of the wire will occur. At these spots a short 
pulse of radio-frequency energy is applied, melting the tin coating on each 
individual wire in the strand. The tin reflows, soldering that section of the 
strand into a solid bundle. (Reeves Electronics, Inc.) 


eA new plastic based on compounds containing inedible animal fats has 
been developed by the Department of Agriculture. It will bend without break- 
ing at temperatures as low as minus 5O0F. Potential uses: wire coatings, auto- 
mobile seat covers, goloshes and other protective clothing exposed to a wide 
temperature range. 
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Fuel Additive 


Improves Combustion, Cuts Smog 


Fuel-X additive for diesel oil, fuel oil, 
and kerosene is said to improve combus- 
tion, reduce carbon deposits, eliminate 
condensation, inhibit corrosion, reduce 
mechanical labor and parts needed in 
servicing fuel pumps, valves, filters, and 
ejectors. It is used in the ratio of 1:500 
gal. of conventional fuel. Use of the ad- 
ditive is said to eliminate a large per- 
centage of the smoke and air pollution 
that escapes from the furnace into the 
atmosphere; thus reducing smog. 

A comparative test performed with 
Bunker C fuel oil, that was treated with 
Fuel-X additive in the proportions of 
one unit of the Fuel-X to 500 units of 


E Reflective Coating 
Covers Asphalt Roofs 


Protective, reflective alumi- 
num asphalt coating is non- 
‘flammable and will not run 
in hot weather. It is recom- 
mended for roofs, water 
tanks, and other exposed sur- 
face areas. Will ahere to 
metal, glass, masonry, and 
asphalt. 

Price: $3.60 gal. (55-gal. 
drum) and $3.75 (S-gal. can). 
Delivery: immediate. 
Flincote Co., 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, N. Y., N. Y. (P.W., 
9/28/59) 


Paper Trimmer 
In Table and Floor Models 


Combination paper cutter 
and trimmer is available in 
floor or table model. It can 
cut heavier materials such as 
linoleum in addition to 
photos, rubber, felt, leather, 
etc. Hand clamp can be 
swung aside for special cut- 
ting. Available in 4 sizes 
14% to 32 in. 

Price: From $49.50. De- 
livery: 2-3 wk. 

Michael Lith Sales Co., 
145 W. 45th St., N. Y., N. Y. 
(P.W., 9/28/59) 


the Bunker C fuel oil, resulted in an al- 
most total absence of black smoke in 
the resulting mixture. In addition, the 
temperature rose from 275 to 350 F. in 
the aggregate dryer of the asphalt pav- 
ing hot plant in which the test was per- 
formed. Total time of the test was less 
than five minutes. The fuel oil additive 
comes packaged in 5-gal. cans and also 
in 30-gal. and 55-gal. drums. Users who 
wish to obtain large quantities may or- 
der the additive by tanker car from the 
manufacturer. 

Price: $6.50 gal. Delivery: 1-2 days. 

Fuel-X Corp., 248 Esperson Bldg., 
Houston, Texas (P.W., 9/28/59) 


Purchasing Week Definition 


Backing—Material used as_ surface 
sheet for a cushion. Reinforces cushion 
material. Can provide water resistance 
or improve appearance. May combine 
these properties. 

Barrier material—Withstands penetra- 
tion of water, oils, greases, certain gases, 
and water vapor. May serve to keep such 
elements from the package contents or 
to keep them inside the container. 

Closure—Sealer or covering device as 
part of a container, retains container’s 
contents and prevents contamination. 
Also, the joint or seal made in attach- 
ing two package components. Example: 
bottle cap. 


Packaging Terms 


Extender—Substance added to product 
to increase product’s bulk in relation to 
the primary ingredient. Can be pigment, 
wood flour, chopped fiber, etc. Product 
can be adhesive, paint, ink. etc. 


Fast color—Dycstuff or colored mate- 
rial that retains its color under the in- 
fluence of aging, heat, light. 

Liner—Material which separates a 
product within a container from the walls 


of the container. May be adhered to 
walls or not adhered. 


Overwrap—Wrapper applied over a 
package, product, carton, box etc. (P.W., 
9/28/59) 
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Profitable Reading for P.A.s... 


New Books — 


Meta!lizing Handbook. Published by Metal- 
lizing Engineering Co., Inc., 1101 Prospect Ave., 
Westbury, New York. 345 pages. Price: $5.00. 


New metallizing handbook contains 
“how to” information covering the field 
of metal and ceramic flame spraying. In- 
cluded is the latest development in spray- 
ing, in powder form, of high-melting point 
ceramics, such as alumina and zirconia, 
and hard-facing alloys such as tungsten 
carbide. 

Pictures, diagrams, charts, and tabu- 
lated engineering data help describe some 
of the techniques. The handbook can be 
a useful reference for anyone concerned 
with product design, materials engineer- 
ing, purchasing, machine maintenance, 
and corrosion protection of iron and steel 
structures and exposed equipment. 

New automated spraying equipment, 
electronically controlled, for high speed, 
production line spraying, is treated in de- 
tail. An entire chapter is devoted to 
powder spraying with oxidation-resistant 
alloys, ceramics, tungsten carbides, and 
hard facing. 


Readings in Management. By Harold Koontz 
and Cyril O’Donnell. Published by McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 330 West 42 St., New York 36, N.Y. 
523 pages. Price: $6.50. 


Current practices of the scientific 
manager apply equally to every depart- 
ment in the firm. And the purchasing 
executive cannot ignore these necessary 
functions if his department is to operate 
at peak efficiency. 

This new collection of leading articles 
in the field of business management com- 
bines a good deal of the best thinking 
that has appeared on this topic in the last 
10 years. The main groupings of staffing, 
planning, organization, theory, direction, 
and control are treated from numerous 
and often somewhat contradictory angles. 

As a group, these articles by such ex- 
perts as Ralph Cordiner, Lyndall Urwick, 
and Aurin Uris, provide one of the best 
available reviews of current thinking in 
management. 


From the- 


Manufacturers 
Filing and Binding 


Highlights effecient filing and binder 
techniques used in offices today. Is help- 
ful for executives and office personnel. 
Acco Products Div., Natser Corp., 
Ogdensburg, N. Y. 


Alloy Mechanical Tubing 


Discusses cost, structural advantages of 
tubing, types of tubing, procurement tips, 
etc., to help cut costs of hollow precision 
parts. TB-430. Tubular Products Divi- 


sion, Babcock & Wilcox Co., Beaver 
Falls, Pa. 
Photocopying 

Describes Photostat Positive Process 


for making photocopies in one direct step. 
Lists advantages of process as well as 


types of paper and equipment to be used. 


Process does away with need for a nega- 
tive intermediate. Photostat Corp., 1101 
Jefferson Rd., Rochester 3, N. Y. 


‘National Safety Color Code’ 


Folder covers national color indentifi- 
cation system for safety promotion and 
more efficient industrial production. Mc- 
Dougall-Butler Hardcote paint is used for 
guard rails, stanchions, fire fighting equip- 
ment, stairway markings, rolling stock, 
etc. McDougall-Butler Co., Inc., 2929 
Main St., Buffalo 14, N. Y. 
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Blowers 


Shows fractional-horsepower electric 
motors, blowers, replacement kits, fan 
blades, etc. Also describes replacement 
motors for air conditioners and ventila- 
tors. Redmond Distributors Division, 201 
Monroe St., Owosso, Mich. 


Industrial Fans 


Includes data such as rating tables, 
volumes of air delivered, velocity pres- 
sures, static pressures, etc. Covers capac- 
ity and construction of the company’s 
line of fans. Lists optional fan accessories 
also. Bulletin L-5. Lehigh Fan & Blower 
Division, Fuller Co., Catasauqua, Pa. 


Use of Sulfur Trioxide 


Describes stabilized liquid sulfur tri- 
oxide. This product can be re-melted at 
room temperature if solidification does 
not take place. Discusses proper methods 
of using sulful trioxide and emphasizes 
the cardinal points for successful han- 
dling. Industrial & Biochemicals Depart- 
ment, D 4012-A, E. J. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Wilmington 98, Del. 


Brazing Alloys 


Discusses various high-purity brazing 
alloys for copper, bronze, or brass. Gives 
specifications and cooling charts on alloy 
compositions for non-ferrous brazing, plus 
data on silver solders for ferrous and non- 
ferrous metals. Alloy Specialties Co., 
Swissvale, Pa. 


Reactive Metals Chart 


Provides comparative corrosion resist- 
ance of zirconium, titanium, tantalum, 
hastelloy “C”, and stainless 316 tubing 
to 43 other reagents. Materials are classi- 
field with ratings from “excellent” to “not 
recommended” for various concentrations 
and temperatures. Damascus Tube Co., 
Greenville, Pa. 


Buffs 


Describes manufacturing process of 
buff cloths. Includes selection of cotton, 
spinning of yarn, treating operations, re- 
search work, etc. Covers certain steps of 
which buff users are usually not aware. 
Deering, Milliken & Co., Inc., 1045 Sixth 
Ave., New York 18, N. Y. 


Reinforced Plastics 


Gives list of materials for fiber glass 
reinforced plastics. Includes fiber glass 
fabrics, polyester and epoxy resins, 
catalysts, parting agents, etc. Also gives 
descriptions of properties and applica- 


tion data. Cadillac Plastic & Chemical 
Co., 15111 Second Ave., Detroit 3, 
Mich. 


Corrosion Control 


Contains information on alloy bonding 
of zinc to steel which is said to assure 
corrosion protection of plant window fa- 
cilities without the necessity of painting. 
Galvanizing protection is self-healing— 
pin holes and scratches are automatically 
filled by sacrificial action of the heavy 
zinc coating. Brochure AR-1. Fenestra, 
Inc., 2250 East Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, 
Mich. 


Storage Bins 


Gives data on storage bins for small 
parts of various sizes and shapes. De- 
scribes company’s complete line of storage 
bins, including small parts bins, long parts 
bins, bulky parts bins and swinging-door 
cabinets. Borroughs Mfg. Co., 3081 N. 
Burdick Ave., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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F. S. Thomp- 
son has moved 
up to director of 
purchases, Phoe- 
nix Steel Corp., 
Phoenixville, Pa. 
Since 1952 he 
served as pur- 
chasing agent, 
the Plate Divi- 
sion,  Harris- 
burg, Pa., and 
will continue to 
make his headquarters there. Thompson 
joined Central Iron & Steel Co., now the 
firm’s Plate Division, in 1929. In 1949 
he became assistant purchasing agent for 
the division. 


F. S$. THOMPSON 


Arthur Hess has been appointed pur- 
chasing agent for the Kroder Reubel Co., 
Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Another 


CUTS CORNERS 


ON COSTS 


Two-way flex design of Rex Case Con- 
veyor Chain allows cost-cutting free- 
dom in conveyor layouts. You simply 
curve it around, above or below 
obstructions. It stays on the job longer 
since it’s cast of durable Rex Z-Metal— 
25% stronger than the best grade of 
malleable iron, and far more resistant 
to wear and corrosion. Call your Rex 
Distributor or write CHAIN Belt Com- 
pany, 4702 W. Greenfield Ave., 
Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


CASE CONVEYOR CHAIN 
September 28, 1959 


John R. Rogers has been transferred 
to Casper, Wyo., by Pan American Pe- 
troleum Corp. as assistant purchasing 
agent, Rocky Mountain division. He had 
been senior buyer at the firm’s general 
office in Tulsa. ’ 


_ Herbert W. Winterroth, formerly as- 
sistant project engineer in the systems 
engineering department, has been made 
assistant purchasing agent at Consoli- 
dated Vacuum Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 


M. F. Mosely succeeds L. A. Wood as 
purchasing agent, subcontracting, Con- 
vair Division of General Dynamics Corp., 
San Diego. Wood has been made chief 
of subcontracting. 


_ Thomas S. Henry has been appointed 
city manager and purchasing agent for 
the Town of Brevard, N. C. 


RALPH |. CONDON, left, has been ad- 
vanced to purchasing manager at Twin 
Coach Co. of Buffalo, N. Y. Frederick W. 


Mayer, raw material and sub-contract 
buyer, succeeds him as purchasing agent. 


This Changing Purchasing Profession . . . 


Davis Philipson has been promoted 
from assistant director of purchasing to 
director of purchasing at Aerosol Tech- 
niques, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 


DAVIS PHILIPSON D. A. BURMAN 


Delbert A. Burman, formerly a buyer 
in Crucible Steel Co. of America’s pur- 
chasing division, has been made assistant 
director of purchases for the Pittsburgh 
firm. 


W. J. Eck, formerly assistant general 
purchasing agent, the Chesapeake & 
Ohio Railway Co., Cleveland, has been 
named administrative planning officer of 
the purchasing and stores department. 


Henry C. Knittel has been advanced 
from assistant purchasing agent to gen- 
eral purchasing agent, Pennsylvania 
Power Co., New Castle, Pa. He succeeds 
Allan E. Miller who retired recently. 


Murray Wilner has joined Crosby Elec- 
tronics, Inc., Syosset, N. Y., as director 
of purchasing. Wilner formerly was with 
Harman-Kardon Corp., Westbury, L. L, 
i 2 


ANAGEMENT 


Foreign Trade, Growth 
In Industry, T.V.A.'s 
Overseas Buying 


Answer to Foreign Competition 
Spotlights P.A.’s Role 


Innovations in materials is one of the 
important ways U. S. industry can keep 
Khrushchev and the rest of the world 
from “burying” us with lower prices. This 
point was brought out in a recent talk by 
Du Pont Co. vice president, Robert L. 
Hershey. 

Hershey noted that the rest of the 
world is “rapidly catching up to us in 
technology, without, I may add, meeting 
our wage schedules.” 

Hershey dismissed tariffs as a possible 
solution, and said, “reduction in costs is 
the way out.” 

“In theory, at least, this might be done 
by reducing wages and salary rates to- 
ward or even to the foreign level,” said 
Hershey. But he added, “in practice, 
this is unthinkable.” 

The answer, according to Hershey, is 
in, “constantly improving efficiency, in- 
novation in methods, processes, materials, 
and products.” 


Is Your Industry Growing? 


The Machinery Dealers National As- 
sociation brings our attention to a De- 
partment of Commerce study on growth 
industries. Growth industries are defined 
as those expanding over 712% a year. 

In terms of products here is a partial 
listing of the fastest growers: 


Fastest growers — those expanding 
40% a year or more—include transistors, 
antibiotics, synthetic rubber, TV sets, 


vitamins, plastics, helicopters, polyethy- 
lene, and titanium sponge. 


Between 30% and 40% are air-freight, 
air conditioners, tape recorders, auto- 
matic coffee makers, carpets, dryers, and 
argon. 


From 20% to 30%, you'll find wines, 
tractors, jet fuel, air passenger travel, 
electric blankets, and nylon tire cord. 


From 15% to 20%, there are diesel 
locomotives, paper cartons for milk, dis- 
tilled spirits, frozen foods, and food 
mixers. 


Between 10% and 15%, the study lists 
freezers, civil aircraft, aluminum, ply- 
wood, beer, garden tractors, clocks, trans- 
parent film for packing, sulfa drugs, dish- 
washers, and aviation gas. 


To Buy or Not to Buy 


Concerned about the patriotic aspects 
of buying from overseas? Here’s a News 
Brief from Electrical World that may 
relileve—or compound—your concern. 
Tennessee Valley Authority, the nation’s 
largest government-owned utility, “bought 
27% of its equipment from abroad this 
past year. This is equal to three times as 
much as it spent on foreign equipment 
during all the years combined since 1933. 
In the year ended June 30, 1959, T.V.A. 
spent $17 million for overseas products 
out of the $66,924,517 it expended for 
manufactured goods such as turbines, 
generators, and transmission lines.” 


Purchasing Week 


Edwin G. Koepke, 72, former pur- 
chasing agent for Shadbolt & Boyd Co., 
Milwaukee, died Aug. 22. Koepke re- 
tired as purchasing agent for the firm last 
January after 22 years with the company. 


William Berry, 70, first purchasing 
agent for Nestle Co., Inc., White Plains, 
N. Y., died in Los Angeles on Sept. 2. 
Berry retired in 1952. 


Charles R. Fletcher, 94, former gen- 
eral purchasing agent, Exolon Co., Tona- 
wanda, N. Y., died Aug. 27. He served as 
general purchasing agent for 19 years and 
also had been sales manager and treas- 
urer of the firm. 


Dr. Peter J. Clarke, 56, purchasing 
director and assistant secretary, Rohm & 
Haas Co., Philadelphia, was killed in an 
automobile accident on Sept. 16. He had 
been with the firm 20 years. 


Another 


SEALS IN 


LONGER 


Self-Align 
Roller Be 


Shafer 


aring 


When you choose a Shafer Bearing, you 
may be sure it has the right seal for 
longest life in your specific application. 

Whatever the operating condition— 
whether it’s fine abrasive dust from 
vibrating screens or caustic solutions 
from industrial washers—the right 
Shafer self-aligning seal is available to 
assure full bearing protection. Shafer 
has the industry’s largest selection. Call 
your distributor or write CHAIN Belt 
Company 4702 W. Greenfield Ave., 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 


® 


SELF-ALIGNING 


ROLLER BEARIN(SS 
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Utah Purchasers Launch Full-Scale § 
College, Extension Buying Courses 


Salt Lake City—The Utah 
Manufacturers Association helped 
Utah purchasing executives 
launch their fall program by host- 
ing the industrial buyers at a 
banquet here Sept. 14. 

Clyde A. Theobold, president 
of the Utah Purchasing Agents 
Association, announced that the 
Utah group was opening a hard- 
hitting educational program fea- 
turing night extension courses at 
the University of Utah for mem- 
bers interested in broadening 
their purchasing knowledge. 

A standard college course in 
purchasing will be offered, aimed 
particularly at younger members 


Women Purchasers Hear 
Talk on Rare Chemicals 


Whittier, Calif.—Dr. Ross I. 
Wagner, speaking on “How Cus- 
tom Equipment and Rare-Item 
Chemicals are Purchased for Ph. 
D.’s,” told the Women Pur- 
chasers Association of Southern 
California that some 144,000 
new chemicals are added to the 
list of available purchases each 
year. 

Dr. Wagner leads a research 
team studying high-temperature 
material for the space-flight pro- 
gram at American Potash & 
Chemical Corp. 


EMPLOYMENT 
OPPORTUNITIES 


DESIGNER 


A chance for a Draftsman at a 
senior level to apply his skill to 
some of the most fascinating 
projects in the aviation field for 


a prominent Cleveland manu- 
facturer of electrical-mechanical 
components for aircraft and mis- 
siles. Five to ten years broad 
experience. 


Attractive salary and liberal 
company benefits. Please sub- 
mit confidential resume including 
salary requirement to: 


P-2491, Purchasing Week 
520 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 11, Ill. 


SEARCHLIGHT SECTION 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


BUS'NESS OPPORTUNITIES 
EQUIPMEN ‘—USED or RESALE 


YUIPMENT CO 


SURPLUS 
INVENTORIES ... 


One quick and economical way to seli your 
surplus inventories is to advertise them in the 
ONLY NATIONAL WEEKLY PURCHASING 
NEWSPAPER Pr RCHASING WEEK 


PURCHASING WEEK reaches the 25,000 ke 
purchasing executives... the men that have 
the authority to say ‘ves’’. 


For quick economical results . arlvertise you 

surplus inventories in PURCHASING WE! 

. +» &t the low. low, rate of $10.90 per ariver 

tising inch 

Por contract rates of information, contact your 
adrertining agency o write: 


PURCHASING WEEK 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING DIVISION 
Pest Office Box 12 New York 36. N Y 


of the group. The association also 
will set up classes at which more 
experienced members will lec- 
ture several times a month, Theo- 
bold said. 

The “advanced” lecture 
courses will include classes on 
purchasing and labor relations, 
the role of purchasing in manage- 
ment responsibility, purchasing 
management development, and 
similar professional develop- 
ment tepics of interest to pur- 
shasing agents. 


® 


=< . - 


x, Dy 
MAKERS MEET BUYERS: R. E. Halladay, right, Utah Mfrs. Assn., chats 


with, left, J. B. Cahoon, C. A. Theobald, and C. E. Ward, P.A.A. members. 


Little Rock City Manager 
Describes His Operation 


Little Rock, Ark.—Members 
of the Little Rock Association of 
Purchasing Agents learned about 
the operation and purchasing 
problems of the Arkansas city’s 
new city manager-board of direc- 
tors type government recently. 

City Manager Dean I. Dauley, 
the guest speaker, predicted that 
within the next five to ten years 
Little Rock will be a city “un- 
paralleled anywhere in the 
South.” 

Little Rock recently changed 
from the mayor-council type of 
government to the city manager. 


Sylvania Fluorescent lamps are made to 
one standard of quality only —the highest. 
And you get it at standard prices. 

Conduct your own light meter test. Take 
for instance, Sylvania’s 40-watt Cool White 
Rapid Start Lamps and any similar com- 
petitive lamp claiming extra lumens. Oper- 
ate them for a few weeks. Keep a record of 


their performance. 
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You'll prove to yourself Sylvania stand- 
ard fluorescents deliver more light, cost 
less. And if you care to measure lumens 
output during lamp life, you’ll find Sylvania 
lamps burn brighter and longer. 


ae | 


or cost you nothing! 


Only Sylvania guarantees premium performance 
in its standard fluorescent lamps 
at standard prices—witn an exclusive Light Insurance Policy! 


That’s why Sylvania backs up its statements 
with an exclusive money-back guarantee! 
Sylvania Fluorescents must give you more 
light at lower cost than any other brand — 


Interested in learning more? Ask your 
Sylvania representative or supplier to see a 
copy of this revolutionary Sylvania Light 


Insurance Policy. Or write: 


¥ SYLVANIA® 


Subsidiary of 


GENERAL TELEPHONE & ELECTRONICS 
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SYLVANIA LIGHTING PRODUCTS 
Dept. 9L-8609, 60 Boston Street 
Salem, Mass. 

In Canada: Sylvania Electric (Canada) Ltd. 
P.O. Box 1190, Station “‘O”’, Montreal 9 
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Purchasing 
Perspective 


Economy Is 
Coming Up Roses 


(Continued from page 1) 


® Price shifts. Stability still is 


individual product shifts—both up and down 


the best bet although numerous 
are in the cards 


no matter how steel moves. While easing buying pressure in 
one respect, a stable price outlook still focuses attention on 
transportation, quality, new product development, materials, 


and other vital cost determinants 


all of which add up to more 


must emphasis on value analysis. 


But harried buyers still may be able to exclaim a grateful 


“amen.” 
Underscoring the purchasing 


outlook for the months ahead 


are the new sales and marketing plans of major corporations 
whose chiefs now are more “purchasing-oriented” than ever 
before. Marketing chiefs tell PURCHASING WEEK they are de- 
termined to dispatch sales crews better geared to talk a pur- 


chasing man’s language. 


Points to consider in pondering the question: When will the 


steel strike end? 


The pressure is on, but despite the approaching peril point 
for many production schedules, steel management apparently 
still feels it has general support in its do-or-die stand against 
any type of cost-increase settlement. Producers still count on 
public opinion turning against the union, hoping for a cave-in 
there under pressure of blame for layoffs and other economic 


disruptions. 


@ Steel and other union leaders are just as firmly united in this 


“trial of collective bargaining.” 


@ Observers of current and past strikes note that steel pro- 
ducers furloughed and reduced workweeks for white collar em- 
ployes much earlier in previous shorter walkouts. For the most 
part, clerical and office staffs have been held on full salary this 
time—another example of steel management determination to 
pin all bad effects on the U.S.W. 


@ Willingness to go along with costly conversion deals and 
efforts to fire up marginal production facilities indicate another 
form of strong industry support for the steelmakers—especially 


by automakers. 
Ohio steel dealer was rushing 


Reports circulated last week that an Eastern 


plans to bring four idle open 


hearths at a virtually abandoned steel-making facility he owns 
back into production with non-union help. 

These and other considerations in the crucial battle put the 
White House on the spot—but with still no assurance Taft- 
Hartley or similar action will really solve the basic issues. 


Rayon, Oil Down; 


New York—Prices rode a 
pogo-stick in several industries 
last week, reacting to stiff com- 
Netitive battles, attempts at mar- 
ket expansion, Overseas pressure, 
and growing effects of the steel 
strike. 

@ Rayon tire cord producers, 
in their continuing battle with 
nylon, cut prices 4¢ a Ib. on 1100 
denier Tyrex yarn and S¢ a Ib. 
on 1650 denier yarn. 

@ Zinc prices jumped a penny 
a pound, pressured by strength 
on the London Metal Exchange. 

@ Petroleum prices continued 
on the decline as a result of the 
continuing over-supply in the oil 


industry. 
@ Prices of coal chemicals such 
as benzene and _ naphthalene 


showed signs of further edging up 
as the steel strike continues. The 
steel industry is a major source 
f these products. 

The rayon tire cord price cut 
was another major skirmish in 
the continuing “battle of the 
fibers.” It followed the reduction 
by nylon tire cord makers last 
month (see P.W., Aug. 24,’59, 

y BP 
4 Industrial Rayon Corp., which 
kicked off the price reduction 
quickly followed by the entire in- 
dustry, said the new prices effec- 
tive Sept. 21 are 62¢ a Ib. for 
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Zinc Jumps a Cent 


1100 denier, and 55¢ a |b. for 
1650 denier. 

Sources close to the nylon tire 
cord industry told PURCHASING 
WEEK that this stiff market battle 
plus the large inventory of nylon 
tire cord on hand may well pro- 
duce another price drop in nylon. 

St. Joseph Lead Co. initiated 
a penny a pound boost in zinc 
prices among domestic produc- 
ers. It brought the Prime Western 
grade prices up to 12¢ a lb., East 
St. Louis 12%¢ delivered N. Y. 

The main factor contributing 
to the rise, according to industry 
spokesmen, was the metal’s show 
of strength on the London Metal 
Exchange. 

The oil industry’s failure to 
balance the supply-demand fac- 
tor was blamed for the continuing 
price weakness. 

Shortages haven’t disrupted 
production of users to any extent 
so far, but conditions are getting 
bad enough for chemical proc- 
essors to look for worsening con- 
ditions if the walkout isn’t settled 
by Sept. 31. 

In naphthalene, some buyers 
report paying 3-4¢ a lb. more 
now than three weeks ago. A big 
factor in the situation, however, 
is that some of these chemicals 
can be substituted with petroleum 
industry by-products. 


(Continued from page 1) 


therefore, must use a scientific 
approach in presenting our 
wares.” 


The marketing executive noted 
that American Sterilizer also is 
revamping its training programs. 
“Actually,” he added, “we are 
now in the process of changing 
our whole sales program to in- 
corporate more fully the technical 
aspect of sales. Our whole pre- 
sentation technique will be set up 
around the principles of incor- 
porating the benefits in terms of 
profits that can be achieved 
through a given product. 


Impressing Company Name 


“We intend to convince the 
bears our name, it will provide 
a more profitable purchase for 
him,” Boyd declared. 

Walter E. Hoadley, Jr., treas- 
urer of the Armstrong Cork Co., 
Lancaster, Pa., used different 
words to describe a similar shift 
in his company’s selling plans. 

“The purchasing executive in 
our company has risen to the level 
of an international negotiator, 
representing the highest echelons 
of management,” Hoadley said. 
“This pattern has taken shape 
throughout industry. 

“As a result, our company has 
shifted from a _ product-oriented 
company to a market-oriented 
firm. We make sure our salesmen 
are thoroughly trained in order to 
talk with the purchasing man with 
a great amount of technical 
knowledge. He also makes sure 
he is able to discuss and indicate 
market trends and conditions.” 


Major Changes for S.K.F. 


S.K.F. Industries, Inc., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., has initiated broad 
revisions in its entire marketing 
structure in order to take into ac- 
count this “vital” factor. 

“We've divided the country up 
into four regions, each with a 
regional manager,” explained 
Stuart H. Smith, sales vice presi- 
dent for S.K.F., detailing the 
changes. “Then the regions again 
have their subdivisions. 

“This move has been designed 


Purchasing Agent Is Main Target for Marketer 


purchasing man that if a product] 


hie 


ELD. 


PURCHASING AGENT 
suman 


to improve service to our cus- 
tomers. Thus, where we used to 
have all transactions pass through 
our home office, there is now a 
qualified man on the spot with 
authority to deal with any prob- 
lem our customer might have. 
“The purchasing executive to- 
day demands better and faster 
service,” Smith added, “and with 
our decentralized methods of 
operation, we can give it to him.” 


P.A. Instructs Salesmen 


“As part of our sales-training 
program,” John E. Conway, 
A. O. Smith Corp.’s education 
and training director told PurR- 
CHASING WEEK, “we now have a 
lecture by our vice president of 
purchasing on what the purchas- 
ing agent expects from the sales- 
man. 

“In addition, the vice president 
also talks to the entire sales force 
at least once a year on the sub- 
ject.” 

Discussing other changes in his 
company’s sales tactics, Conway 
said his firm has completely 
eliminated gifts. 

“We've found that today’s pur- 


chasing man is of such high 
caliber that he is only interested 
in doing a good job—the best job 
he can for his company. With all 
the responsibility heaped on him, 
he doesn’t have time to waste 
smoking cigars or listening to 
salesmen’s jokes. A corollary to 
this is gift-giving which we’ve cut 
out altogether.” 

Major companies such as A. O. 
Smith, Monsanto Chemical, the 
Warner & Swasey Co., and a host 
of others, are bringing the P.A. 
into their sales training programs. 


Purchasing a Must 


“We now consider this a must,” 
explained Lester M. Cole, sales 
vice president for Warner & 
Swasey, Cleveland. “Our poten- 
tial sales people must spend two 
and a half years in training, work- 
ing in all departments of the com- 
pany, especially in purchasing. 

“We have the trainee spend 
several months working alongside 
our purchasing agent, learning the 
other salesman’s pitch and the 
P.A.’s reactions. We consider this 


unique training essential for a 
well-rounded salesman.” 


Purchasing Week 


Price Changes for Purchasing Agents 


Item & Company Amount 
of New 
Change Price Reason 
INCREASES 
Wood rosin, FF, ewt, erlts, South, ewt..............06. 50 $7.50 shortages 
ee ee ee Serre rrr oe re 30 $10.60 shortages 
ee IPO me eT Binion fue a) Pe AO $10.75 shortages 
RS ic bie) Lieb d NORTE S 61495 oe ee AO $10.90 shortages 
0 A ore ne ererer er ts Pn eh eA arn 25 $11.15 shortages 
COPORRE, SERNA. COMING, Tic 606 0.55 2h 058 00 1S 005 19 shortages 
CN Sa reerre Pere ee oe 005 21 shortages 
Pees ome 22. Call Const reGh. Sib ies iicsccsccvescess» 00125 08125 
Diesel index gas oil, Gulf Coast refin., gal............. 00125 0825 
Zine, E. St. L., prime West. grade, lb.................: 1 12 strike 
Zine dust, paint grade, crit, tb..............ceeeeevees 01 16 metal boosts 
Copper chems, black oxide, erlt, Ib...............0065 015 4675 metal boosts 
chloride, cupric, crystal, crit, erlt, lb................ 005 305 metal boosts 
Gebavitlen, cumpretn, OFls The. ois cceccscsencccccescess 0105 4030 =metal boosts 
Costin, Agaamtine, Gibg Tipecc csc cccsccccccisedavenes 0025 20 upped demand 
Glycerin, natural, crude, soap lye 80%, Ib............. 1 20 shortages 
eapemification 88%, Ub. .........cccccccescccccceces 1 21 shortages 
Strychnine, sulfate, 100 oz. drums, 02z.............+++5+ 35 $1.50 Shortages 
ie eh Galt ociiy'y os hb Rw RE BE DOO 16 $1.65 Shortages 
Comme, Const, tot... cccccccscccscsescossesvcccssonnes $2.50 $237.50 
REDUCTIONS 
Vat dyes, direct black M, dble. paste...............44. 28 $1.25 
Geet hilack, PC, Gils: pete.» .50 000 ck cccci cvossere’s 28 $1.25 
Block, BN, dhle. paste... .ccccsccccccscccnrcccssene 27 $1.30 
BIRD CF coe scccvepecccccscuccestenssovecornerns 35 $12.65 
Viscose tire yarn, 1100 denier, lb...............-0e0e8: 04 62 
Og ee a eae errr errr re 05 55 compétition 
Gasoline, ret.. fair tr., several cos., E. Pa., gal........... 01 199 competition 
ES A rer errr ot Prt easy Ol 209 
Gasoline, dir. tnkwgn., several cos., E. Pa., gal.......... 1 151 
SS SS Pee 1 159 
ae reer rere toi $1.00 $223.00 
Cadmium Nitrate, less 5,000 Ibs., Ib......00..ssceecceee 05 80 
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San Francisco—Back to the 
picket lines if Taft-Hartley is in- 
voked and no steel settlement 
comes during the 80-day “cool- 
ing off” period. 

A.F.L.-C.LO. leaders, at their 
federation convention here last 
week, took that stand in refusing 
to budge in their determination 
that the steel strike should not 
end until the steelworkers win a 
pay increase. 

Convinced that use of Taft- 
Hartley is inevitable and predict- 
ing inability to negotiate a settle- 
ment, the federation acted to 
raise a multi-million dollar steel 
defense fund. The idea is to in- 


sure that the steelworkers resume 


picketing if a Taft-Hartley strike 
respite fails to effect an agree- 
ment. 

Nearly $4 million was collected 
here, and another million a 
month was pledged from union 
treasuries. The federation’s 12.6 
million members also were asked 
to ante up an hour’s wages per 
month to back the steel union 
after Federation President George 
Meany labeied the steel strike 
the “greatest challenge the labor 
movement has faced since the 
railroad strike of 1922.” 

A T-H strike ban, if it comes, 
would automatically lift during 
the Christmas holiday period, of- 


fering steel workers the unhappy 


Union Hardens Its Line: NoWage Hike, No Work 


prospect of going back to picket 
lines. To make sure that they do 
is the precise purpose of the un- 
precedented collection of funds 
scheduled throughout any period 
Taft-Hartley remains in effect. 
The reasoning was clear: 
A.F.L.-C.L.O. leaders feel the 
steel workers must break through 
their industry’s no-increase posi- 
tion or they all will be faced with 
the same bargaining resistance. 
The A.F.L.-C.1.0. also closed 
ranks on other major issues in an 
effort to get back on the war path. 
In an unusual display of inter- 
union harmony, the rival A.F.L.- 
C.1.0. chiefs agreed to settle all 
inter-union rangling. 


Detroit Gets Edgy as Steel Inventories Droop 


(Continued from page 1) 
sured, but the supply twist comes 
just as shipments of 1960 models 
are moving out to showrooms 
across the country. 


J o ca 
The Detroit situation did not 
go unnoticed in Washington 


where concerned Administration 
officials were debating how soon 
imminent Taft-Hartley or other 
federal action might be invoked. 

In the auto industry, the situ- 
ation shaped up this way: 


@ Even if the steel strike were 
settled immediately, auto parts 
could be a troublesome produc- 
tion bottleneck through De- 
cember. 


®@General steel supplies, ac- 
cording to the purchasing 
director of one major car pro- 
ducer, will not be “easy” for six 
to nine months after any settle- 
ment. 


® Auto pricing plans also have 
been knocked off-balance. Gen- 
eral Motors, which was hardest 
hit in the first effects of the pro- 
duction crisis, led off the price 
announcements with tags vir- 
tually unchanged from 1959 
nodels. But its sales catalogs 
oted that prices are subject to 
shange without notice. 

Looking ahead to post-strike 
supply problems, another auto 
industry purchasing official de- 
clared “it will be a dog eat dog 
fight.” He said influence will 
count heavily. 

“We expect mills to handle 
each month’s orders in sequence, 
but every situation will vary,” 
the purchasing official declared. 
He was particularly concerned 
about steel production problems 
such as blast furnace damage and 
similar mill repair work and re- 
adjustment that will delay steel 
shipments. 

The auto industry’s produc- 
tion problems highlighted a week 
of rapidly accumulating _ steel 
supply woes which hit also man- 
ufacturers in other fields. Spot 
checks throughout the country 
showed more and more manu- 
facturers hitting the bottom of 
the barrel, so to speak, in critical 
items. 

Caterpillar Tractor Co. said it 
would lay off 11,500 employees 
at four plants within the next 
few days. 

Warehouse 


stocks remain 


fairly high but the supplies were 
tipping more and more out of 
balance and spot shortages were 
cropping up nearly everywhere. 
Talks with purchasing agents in 


areas showed that many who sev- 
eral weeks ago still spoke con- 
fidently of riding out the strike 
were nearing the panic stage. 
Automobile manufacturers 
were not the only ones going in 
for costly conversions which add 
as much as $100 to the price of 
a ton of badly wanted steel. 
Others in increasing numbers 
are taking available odd sizes of 
steel products and machining 
them to fit at additional expense. 
In the auto industry the 
Achilles heel, as predicted (see 
rw seme 15, ‘39, p.. SO), 
showed up first in the parts sup- 
plier pipeline. General Motors’ 
Ternstedt Div., which makes 
automobile “hardware,” began 
cutbacks which will shut it down 
completely within the next few 
days unless a strike settlement is 
reached. 

Faced with full scale cutbacks 
by mid-October at its various 
fabricating plants General Mo- 
tors negotiated an emergency 
contract with Phoenix Steel Corp. 
for conversion of ingots and slabs 
into sheets and other automotive 
steel requirements. General Mo- 
tors also announced layoffs and 
work reduction at its central fac- 
tory division in Danville, Ill., its 
Harrison Radio Division at Lock- 
port, N. Y., its Hyatt Bearings 
division in New Jersey, its New 
Departure Division at Bristol, 
Conn., and the Delco Appliance 
Division at Rochester, N. Y. Ma- 
terial shortages also hit the AC 
Spark Plug facilities. 


Small Producers Better Off 


American Motors, Chrysler, 
and Ford indicated they were in 
a much stronger position to con- 
tinue full production of new 
models through October than 
their biggest competitor—Gen- 
eral Motors. After polling sup- 
pliers, American Motors said it 
anticipates full production 
through November, but expects 
its first short items to come in 
stampings and forgings. 

Ford can count on at least a 
50% supply from its captive 
Rouge Steel Mill which, organ- 
ized by the United Auto Work- 
ers, is not on strike. 

Chrysler, which also bragged 
about anticipation of steel short- 
ages, also figures on car produc- 
tion into November. But it took 
an expensive geographical jug- 
gling of inventories plus signing 
up a new and remote source of 
supply from Texas’ Lone Star 
Steel Co. to do it. 

The effect of a steel settlement 
on car prices remains problem- 
atical. Although steel appeared 


St. Louis and other Midwestern 
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more realistic Detroit auto indus- 
try observers will not be surprised 
by a 5% increase in steel costs. 

The average low-priced car re- 
quires a ton of steel of all kinds 
for its manufacture, but one can- 
not figure on a simple $5-$10 in- 
crease, for example, in the price 
of the car to the consumer. A 
huge percentage of the steel re- 
quired to make one car is lost in 
shaping and stamping. 

But cars, like hamburger, can 
almost be priced by the pound, 
and it is possible to come up with 
a rough estimate of future auto 
prices. 

Any car out of the Cadillac 
class and without accessories is 
worth roughly about 76¢ a Ib. 
For example, Chevrolet’s new 
four-door Corvair is listed naked 
at $1,860 at the factory. It 
weighs dry just under 2,400 Ib. 
and the formula here is off by 
only a few dollars. 


President Is Confident 
That He Il Balance 
The New U.S. Budget 


(Continued from page 1) 
sessing the outlook for the next 
nine months, points out that 
“economic recovery and expan- 
sion have been greater than was 
expected in January.” 

And he adds: “The revenue es- 
timates assume continued eco- 
nomic growth and high levels of 
employment.” 

The most current business es- 
timates prepared for Eisenhow- 
er’s economic advisers predict 
total output of goods and serv- 
ices will continue to rise, topping 
a rate of $500 billion early next 
year and hitting a rate of about 
$511 for the second quarter of 
1960. 

What this means for govern- 
ment is that higher revenues will 
be coming in. Revenues are ex- 
pected to jump $1.9 billion. 

The biggest portion of this in- 
crease will come from corporate 
profits, up slightly more than 
$1 billion to a total of $22.5 bil- 
lion. This would assume a rise 
in before-profits taxes of $2 bil- 
lion more than formerly antici- 
pated. 

The new budget outlook also 
assumes a rise of $1.9 billion 
more in federal spending than 
was expected a year ago. Ap- 
proximately $1-billion of this is 
accounted for by higher interest 
charges on the national debt, 
stemming from higher borrow- 
ing costs as a result of tight 


adamant on holding the line, 


money conditions. 
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Once Steel Strike 


(Continued from page 1) 
block to the immediate future is 
steel. Once the strike is settled 
this will give a new upward push 
to stocks. 

All are agreed that, given a 
speedy settlement, heavy steel 
buying is assured through spring, 
1960. 


Sharp and Up 


How heavy is indicated by 
V. S. Hastings, business econo- 
mist for the Chase Manhattan 
Bank. It’s his considered esti- 
mate that “It will be at least the 
middle of 1960 before normal 
demand-supply relationships for 
steel will be re-established if the 
strike ends now.” 

But no matter how long it 
takes to re-stock, the nation’s 
over-all production curve will be 
in sharp uptrend over the entire 
period. 

According to Dr. Dexter Kee- 
zer, McGraw-Hill’s Director of 
Economics, “The index of indus- 
trial production will average 
somewhere around 156 (1947-49 
equals 100) in the fourth quarter, 
with the December rate running 


around 160.” This again as- 
sumes a_ speedy steel settle- 
ment. 


In the first quarter of 1960 Dr. 
Keezer looks for an index of 163 
—compared to the latest rate of 
about 149. 


Sees Big 4th Quarter 


The optimistic outlook is sec- 
onded by Dr. Leo Barnes, chief 
economist of Prentice-Hall, who 
expects “total national produc- 
tion to come close to the half- 
trillion mark in a fourth quarter 
rebound from the steel strike.” 
He then expects G.N.P. “to 
move up gradually in 1960 to a 
peak of $510-515 billion by the 
second or third quarter.” 

And this feeling is widespread. 
The PURCHASING WEEK survey, 
which queried experts all over the 
country, reflected this basic opti- 
mism. 

Beryl Sprinkel, economist for 
Chicago’s Harris Trust and Sav- 


Experts Foresee $510-Billion G.N.P. 


Comes to an End 


ings Bank feels “that substantial 
production increases will be nec- 
essary to meet not only the de- 
ferred demands but also to refill 
the inventory pipe lines.” 

He goes on to say that “the net 
effect of the strike, so far as the 
business cycle is concerned, will 
be to defer timing of the next 
recession until at least late 1960 
—and probably well into the first 
half of 1961.” 

Official Washington also agrees 
with this glowing outlook. 

Economists from all the top 
economic agencies—Commerce, 
Labor, Treasury, Budget Bureau 
have just completed the first 
intergovernmental forecast for 
1960. It’s for the use of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s Council of 
Economic Advisers. 


After the Strike ... 


The outlook is good; very 
good. Said one economist who 
worked on the forecast — “the 
economy is doing beautifully, 
even with the steel shutdown. 
When the strike is over, this will 
add a very great impetus so that 
we'll be doing even better next 
year.” 

Unemployment would have 
ceased to be a problem this fall 
(with the exception of the rela- 
tively chronically distressed areas)” 
if it hadn’t been for the strike. 

Unemployment would prob 
ably have dropped to the mini- 
mum level of about 2.5 million 
this fall, according to this view. 
As it is, unemployment will prob- 
ably reach this low level or pos- 
sibly a little higher in spring. 

Here’s another surprise. Hous- 
ing, which was expected to tum- 
ble rather quickly because of tight 
money, shows to be holding up 
pretty well during 1960 in the 
new forecasts. Decline is due, 
but housing and_ construction 
should still be at high levels. 

This is important, because 
construction makes up about one- 
eighth of the total output, and 
affects appliance, furniture, an@ 
construction materials manufac- 
turers, etc. 


New York—Two new bank 
electronic data handling systems 
and a new electronic account 
machine make up the latest offer- 
ings of the business machine 
makers in the fast moving trend 
toward office mechanization. 

Burroughs Corp.’s new B251 
Visible Record Computer speeds 
check handling and accounting 
by reading and writing the same 
language as a human being. 
Four units make up the system: 


1. Sorter. Introduced by Bur- 
roughs last March i sorts and 
reads documents such as checks 
and deposit slips by reacting to 
magnetic ink characters printed 
on them. The characters indicate 
the account number and amount. 
Speed is 1,500 items per minute 
and item size can vary. 


2. Transistorized computer. It 
processes the information read 
by the sorter and controls the 
operation of the entire system. 
Some 4,400 transistors provide 
better system reliability than 
with vacuum tubes, says Bur- 


roughs. The computer’s memory 


Two New Bank Electronic Data Handling Units 
Give Office ‘Automation Movement a Big Boost 


is flexible, can be increased if 
desired. In other words you buy 
only the memory capacity you 
need. If future conditions war- 
rant you can increase the mem- 
ory by plugging in packaged 
memory units. 


3. Record processor. The 
computer’s results are fed into 
this unit. It posts items on ledger 
and statement forms, proves 
totals, and computes and prints 
current balances. Special forms 
are used. On the back of each, 
the instructions for filling in the 
blanks is contained in two mag- 
netic strips. For banks, the 
strips store the report account 
number, balance, and account 
activity. A printer prepares vis- 
ual records at 200 lines per min. 


4. Console. It is the link be- 
tween the operator and the sys- 
tem. Three weeks training is all 
that is necessary to make a good 
operator. 

The system lists at $217,000. 
Rental comes to $3,975 a month. 
Deliveries are expected to start 


in early 1961. 
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Paul DeKoning, President, Jantzen Inc, 


“Moore forms make our paperwork work better” 


JANTZEN’S NEW SYSTEM SHOWS SAVINGS IN TIME AND MONEY 


This manufacturer of swim suits and sportswear has to act 
fast to get information to retail customers. The sooner the 
stores get invoices, the sooner they can price the goods and 
get them on the counter. Jantzen’s automated system pre- 
pares invoices much faster, by speeding communications 
between departments. There is tighter control of all paper- 
work, with dollars-and-cents savings. 


The system’s efficiency lies in automatic printing of in- 
formation on forms. Electric accounting machines and tele- 
typewriters do the job. They translate punched cards and 
tape into such paperwork as invoices, shipping labels, express 
receipts and bills of lading. Every operation is faster and 


Build control with 


MOORE BUSI 
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human error has been all but eliminated. The forms, espe- 
cially designed by Moore, are Jantzen’s control in print. 


“The expert guidance we got from the Moore man saved 
us a lot of trouble when we set up this system,” said Mr. Paul 
DeKoning, President of Jantzen Inc. Whatever controls your 
business needs, the Moore man’s knowledge of ADP (Auto- 
mated Data Processing) can help you. Look him up in the 
Yellow Pages, or write the nearest Moore office. 


Moore Business Forms, INnc., Niagara Falls, N. Y.; Denton, Texas; 
Emeryville, Calif. Over 300 offices and factories 

throughout the U.S., Canada, Mexico, Cuba, Caribbean 

and Central America. 
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You can tell 
the SiyGiF man 


by his complete line of bearings! 


Bearings anyone? The S8F man offers the wid- —_— organization that daily produces thousands of 
est range of sizes in ball and roller bearings bearings—and distributes them everywhere 
available. And he uses every means to deliver through its own warehouses and those of author- 


them on your delivery dates. ized distributors. 

Giving you prompt service is easy for him. Perhaps the S% man should be on his way 

That’s because he’s backed by a nation-wide to see you now? 5933 
2 EVERY TYPE—EVERY USB . 
; = i. i ® ° 
. « ‘ - . PA. . 
. Spherical, Cylindrical, Ball, “Tyson Tapered and REED Miniature Bearings Fe en eee ° 
* REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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